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~ KIMBER «Ss HARPLESS, | drawn from the flock for feeding, some of 

PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS, | which weighed more than 40 pounds per 

ain . || quarter, and brought $30 a head from the 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, || butcher! Can there well be a greater differ- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ence in quantity and quality? And at this 
price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. | 


| present time lamb is selling in the Philadel- 
_phia market at $1 50 per quarter, where it 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | might have been a month ago. Now, here 
are five dollars for the lamb and the ewe to 
| fatten during the summer, her fleece paying 
Mr. Epsror,—The attention of agricultu- || for her keep—need there be a more profita- 
rists having been drawn, by many well-writ- |, ble crop, considering, too, that it prepares it- 
ten articles in the Cabinet, to the considera-|| self for market without ploughing, sowing, 
tion of sheep-husbandry on a larger scale|| reaping, or mowing! and leaving behind it 
than has hitherto been practised—by which it || a far more profitable return in manure than 
appears that the taste for mutton has risen || its whole cost of keep in the ordinary way. 
in the market—I am induced to address a few | There is one consideration, however, which 
lines in the way of urging upon those who|/ demands the most careful and vigilant atten- 
contemplate raising and feeding sheep-stock || tion; in all probability much of the land that 
as a system, to be quite prepared, before they | might be devoted to sheep-husbandry may be 
commence operations. And to this end their | unsound, from its want of drainage and pro- 
fences should be particularly attended to, and | per cultivation, and thus become the means 
crops prepared for winter food, with a good |\of rotting the whole flock in a very short 
enclosure and a suitable shed to serve as a/|| space of time, even, as has often been declared, 
place of shelter and perfect security during ||in a few hours’ feeding upon it: this must be 
the feeding at that season of the year. A\ll|/ particularly guarded against, and the flock 
| these things premised, however, I do not || must be prevented from stepping a hoof upon 
know of a more convenient or profitable stock ||a soil suspected of unsoundness, which soil, 
than a flock of well-bred sheep, sufficiently ||although it might be fed with impunity by 
numerous to call for and remunerate the ser- || horses or cattle, would be destructive to the 
vices of an individual well acquainted with || flock. These situations are easily and quickly 
‘ie habits of those animals, and competent || discovered by the rank and washy species of 
| to take the charge of them at all times and || grass and plants which infest them, and are 
under all circumstances—a real, thorough- || easily cured by draining and moderate liming. 
ored shepherd. Few persons are aware of || Salt also, is a most effectual preservation 
| tue great difference which exists between )| against this cruel disorder; but this should 
| 2 good breed of sheep and a bad one; “asheep|| be always kept before the flock in troughs 
is@ sheep,” to be sure, but, as has been said|| protected from the weather by a slight roof; 
of the different breeds of cattle for the dairy, ||dry food always accompanying it while the 
there is more than 100 per cent. difference | flock is feeding on suspected ground. 
between a good animal and a bad one, the | Many theories have been entertained re- 
one giving a profit, the other a loss. Now com-|| specting the cause of this destructive mala- 
pare the difference in value between many |/dy—the Rot in Sheep—some persons sup- 
of those long-backed, herring-bellied crea-|) posing that the eggs of the flukes, which are 
‘ares which are so often brought to the cities| always found in great abundance in the livers 
or slaughter, and for which $1 50 is a high||and gall-bladder of sheep dying in this dis- 
price, with those lately fed by Major Raybold, || ease, have been taken into the stomach with 
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Rot in Sheep. 











of Delaware, a part of one of which was ex-||the grass upon which the sheep have been 
nibited at a late meeting of the Philadelphia | feeding—while others consider that these ani- 
Agricultural Society, measuring 4} inches | malcule are only the effect of disease, engen- 
Ciear fat at the end of the ribs—a wether, | dered by the putrid contents of the stomach, 

> years old, one of a lot of thorough-| occasioned by the cold and watery and acid 
cred Leicester or Bakewells, which had been |' property of the food taken by the — 


only two 
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306 Rot in Sheep. Vo. 
feeding on aquatic plants, indigenous to low }) for the constituent parts to carry about win 
or moist pastures. Amongst those who en- || that facility necessary to its thriving, ang . 
tertain this latter opinion, is Mr. William || degrees the animal acquires a bad shape ; the 
Hogg, who, for more than half a century, was || belly and hind-quarters become heavy. a 
engaged in the occupation of a shepherd, and || lumpish, the fore-quarters low, narrow, ,,, 
whose testimony is deserving the most seri- contracted the lungs are obstructed ip the: 
ous regard. full play, and often one of the lobes adheres 
He says,—* For more than half a century || to the ribs, and this farther impedes their ,,, 
I have been engaged in the management of || tion; at every respiration the cells of 1). 
sheep, and during that period I have not been || master organ are neither sufficiently fille .. 
inattentive to the misfortunes, the evils, and || emptied, and for want of this vital air \, 
the ailments to which they are liable, and || blood is tainted; every extraneous hum. 
amongst the rest, the ror has not a little oc- || increases, a general debility prevails, ,., 
cupied my attention; and with the greater || symptoms of a confirmed rot appear. A), 
assurance I can point out its symptoms, its || the feeding on this raw, immature sustenan:. 
progress, and termination, for I resided a long | to such excess, as sheep once habituated tp 
time on a farm where it was the prevailing | ordinarily do, opens another way for the ». 
disease, and from which, all who were con- || troduction of this disease ; the fluid containes 
nected with the concern dreaded the greatest || in the unripe food engenders a great dea) » 
annual loss. Disease in sheep is often caused || serum in the abdomen, which is diffys: 
or strengthened by improper management, || through many parts of the body, and this ng 
and none is more easily engendered by harsh || being a natural fluid, further debilitates yj 
treatment than the rot: from this cause it is|/ constitution; the animal lounges about on ty 
often difficult to determine whether it proceed || soft, tathy spots, when the general waste ¢ 
from the morbid qualities of the soil, or from || body falls into a morbid tumour under ty 
some adventitious event in the animal’s life.* || chin, called the poke ; a violent diarrhea tha 
But, after all, I lay it down as a position that || appears, and the poor creature dies misen. 
need not be controverted, that the original or || bly. And feeding on such unwholesny 
pre-disposing cause of the rot exists in the || grass, to the exclusion of every other kini 
qualities of the pasture; it is this which || of food, confines the animal on such lov, 
marks the peculiarities of the constitution, || damp spots as produce it; here, at every u- 
and gives that flow of spirits which actuates || spiration, plenty of rank miasma is drawn u, 
the animal and adjusts every movement in || which settles in the lungs, and loads ther 
the system. Pastures which abound with || cells with a phlegmy, viscid matter whic) 
soft, flashy nourishment dispose to this disor- || with difficulty is coughed up, especially whe: 
der; grasses of this description spring early, || the animal is excited to motion—a consump 
are rank and juicy, and are eaten eagerly at || tion is then completely formed, for whi: 
that season when other green herbage is ab- || there may be said to be no cure. 
sent; the scarcity of verdure, and its own “The symptoms of the rot are these. Abs! 
succulence, induce the sheep to eat it very ||the latter end of February or beginning ¢ 
close to the surface; the soil, vigorous and || March, the wool loses its healthy colour,» 
strong, pushes constantly forward more of the || comes bleached and dead like; then follow: 
delicious and deleterious sward, yet not until || considerable prostration of strength; late = 
late in the season does it attain luxuriance, || leaving the tathy spots of pasture, and ear 
as the stock constantly keep it bare. Other || on the next morning, and probably would » 
grasses, more firm and consistent in the blade, || leave at all, if not urged away by the she 
at last arise, but they are coarser, and in pro- || herd; falls back in the ranks when the ster 
portion as they are so, are rejected, and the|| herd moves them forward; a sullen, lust 
soft, tathy verdure still constitutes the prin-|| less eye, looking steadfastly at the shepher, 
cipal portion of their food; the animal's taste || with an aedematous swelling under the cz 
by degrees is perverted—it can then relish|| When dissected after death, the interm 
no an ine food than this washy sustenance, || symptoms are, lungs entirely wasted, oftes 
which imparts no consistence or vigour to the || hanging like empty bags; liver, in ev 
muscular and more essential! parts of the body, || case that I have ever seen, inc be 
and all its influence is directed to the increase || extraordinary weight and size, studded & 
of the viscera, and every inability arising || over with hard white spots; cut any of 
from constant repletion: the stomach and || ducts, and the fluke-worms issue out by 
bowels increasing to an extraordinary bulk, || dreds, immersed in a_bilious-like 19° 
become an unmanageable weight, too heavy || These creatures I consider the co 
—__________________ | and not the cause of the rot; their am 
* How often we witness this inveterate disease, as || dinary increase being no doubt owing “ th 
well as the scab, cleave to the flock for many months || diseased state of the liver, in which of 


after a sea-voyage, and from which many never re- . / . 
cover ! -" : multiply to such immense numbers #8 &* 
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celerate the death of the animal. There is lyet but partially known, and scarcely tole 
always a quantity of serum loose in the ab- || rated even now. It was forty years after 
domen, in which the bowels float, and over | spinach was introduced into the gardens of 
the whole carcass are sundry yellowish spots, | the opulent, before it could be purchased in 
which are, not unfrequently, where fat should || the Boston market ; the pie plant, or rhubarb, 
exist. _ || Was twenty years in coming into favour; the 
Excess of fluid, therefore, in those varie- '| tomato, nearly as long; while the sea kale, 
ties of grass which the animal selects for its | one of the most delicious vegetables known 
food, and a deticiency of those firm, consist- || in England, has not yet been able to tempt a 
ent varieties which are peculiarly adapted || single cultivator. But this spirit is not con- 
for strengthening the stomach, for animating || fined to our farmers and gardeners; for the 
sod establishing the muscular system, I take || medical faculty of Paris proscribed as poison- 
to be the radical cause of this disorder; yet || ous the potato, one hundred years after that 
secondary or exciting causes may operate || plant had raised millions of vigorous troops, 
with such force and vigour as to unhinge the || who, under Marlborough, had again and again 
best constitution and dissolve the best con- || beaten the finest armies of France ! . 
structed parts, and when this is done, the rot || And I repeat, how few of our farmers make 
is always the consequence.” * || any improvements, save those they see insti- 
|| tuted by their nearest neighbours! But why 
/a man may not as well learn from the results 
of his neighbour’s experience and science, 
Ir is admitted that we may learn the prin- || when stated in a book, as when seen on a 
ciples of farming by study,—then why, in the i farm, it is difficult to conceive : assuredly, the 
name of common sense, may we not study || man who, entertaining a contempt for scien- 
bookst Why should we be compelled to || tific cultivation merely because it is book 
erope along in darkness, when we may walk || knowledge, will soon find himself growing 
firmly and securely, would we but open our || worse in his circumstances; while his en- 
eves! A young man comes into possession || lightened neighbour will be taking advantage 
of a farm of poor light soil, upon which his || of the improvements arising from the study 
predecessors raised by dint of much labour a | of the science of agriculture, and bettering 
small crop of hay and potatoes, and a smaller || his condition. ‘To this science, obtained by 
crop of stinted corn ;—now shall he toil on all || reading and study, is Mr. Coke, of Holkham, 
his days in ploughing, sowing, and cropping || indebted for the unparalleled increase in the 
his fields, in the same way and with the same | value of his estate. Some sixty years ago, 
results! or rather, would it not be better to || he inherited a tract of poor land in the coun- 
furm a little by book, to learn the nature of | ty of Norfolk of the value of $8000 per an- 
soils and the different effects and qualities || num, but by reading and study, he has raised 
of manure; to introduce the culture of other | his income to $200,000, or 24 times its origi- 
crops, and thus by a little book science dou-'|| nal value! But if he had only adopted what 
ble his produce and the value of his land at|| he saw his neighbours do, his whole estate 
the same time! It is allowed that even those | would at this time have been a vast rabbit 
who have a horror of book knowledge, adopt | warren!—Far. Reg. 
improvements as soon as they can see them | , 
practised with success in their neighbour- || 
hood; but they adopt only when they see || : 
them; and if all others were todo as they|| PLanr sugar beets, fifteen inches apart, in 
do, nothing new would ever take place || every spot or space, nook and corner, of your 
amongst them. ‘To be sure, there are some || garden, which you can possibly spare from 
new modes of cultivation and new articles || other purposes; as, also, in any vacant lot 
of culture which find their way by this mode, | which you can borrow or hire. If the land 
but they are introduced too slowly; they do || is worked well and early, they will require 
hot keep pace with the improvements of the but two or three light hoeings; and will grow 
age: the good old way is adhered to, merely || large enough, oftentimes, to afford a mess 
because it is old, and a thorough contempt is || each, with the addition of a quart of shoots 
often felt for new things, and especially if | and a sprinkling of ground oil cake. Here, 
they are taught by book, merely because they | then, is sugar, gluten, starch, and oleaginous 
trenew. It was this spirit and feeling that || matter to boot; and with such food, a cow 
was the cause of many of our most valuable needs but little hay.— New Gen. Far. 
Crops remaining for years out of cultivation 
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in many parts of the country, while elsewhere || You may talk about plaster of Paris, lime, 

they had been introduced and found to be of || marl, and stable manure, for an exhausted 

immense advantage to the cultivators of the || soil, but all in vain, if there is not energy 
legs and other roots are as'’ and industry to apply them. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Practice and Theory. 


Mr. Eprror,—Now how strangely people 
will differ on the most familiar topics! It is 
seldom, indeed, that farmers can be brought 
to think exactly alike on many things relat- 
ing to their business; the theory and practice 
will vary a little, and conclusions will be 
drawn from the same premises that will by 
no means harmonize to an exactitude, al- 
though to common observers there is no rea- 
son why there should not be the most per- 
fect agreement. 

To many, the very opposite accounts which 
are given—all resulting from experience, too 
—of the produce and value of peculiar crops, 
the various implements of husbandry, modes 
of management, the manner of preparing and 
applying the different kinds of manure, lime, 
plaster, &c., will appear a hopeless business 
to reconcile; and yet, with men who calcu- 
Jate and examine with a view to set at rest 
these discrepancies, it often happens, that 
they are enabled to discover much rhyme 
and reason for these prejudices, while com- 
mon folks wonder that the same ostensible 
causes do not always produce the same ef- 
fects. 

At a late meeting of practical men, a 
strong preference was given to the use of 
Prouty & Mears’ plough, its chief recom- 
mendation being that it takes up and lays 
over the furrow perfectly flat; and this pecu- 
liarity was declared to be the perfection of 
tillage: but I have since met with an excel- 
lent practical observer, who, after using this 
plough for two years, has abandoned it, under 
the conviction that the injury arising to his 
crops from the use of it, has amounted to 100 
dollars per annum! Now, how is this? 
Why, just thus: the first-named persons are 
cultivators of deep, dry, free-working soils, 
which, when turned over flat, are still suffi- 
ciently loose and friable to be operated upon 
very effectually by the harrow or drag; and 
then the advantage of casting every thing 
foul and weedy to the bottom of a deep, wide 
furrow, and covering it with a completely 
flat furrow slice of fine light mould, the land 
showing like a well-pulverized fallow after 
the crop is sown, is, in their estimation, very 
great, insuring almost double crops, at a much 
smaller cost of management, the weeds hav- 
ing been smothered and completely destroyed 
in the operation of ploughing: while the per- 
son opposed to the use of this plough occupies 
a stiff, retentive soil, which, if turned flat, re- 
sists the operation of the drag, and becomes 
an almost impenetrable surface, lying dead, 
as he terms it, and into which the roots of the 
crops cannot make way ; and thus he accounts 
for the loss of his acreable product to the 








Vou. y. 


amount above estimated. But all this ey), 
finds remedied by using a plough which j,.. 
its furrow to an angle of 45 degrees: jy vo 
lighter and drier, affording plenty of feeds 
by dragging down the aris or angular ¢4,... 
of the furrow to cover well the grain- a 
yet the furrow-slice is not set on edge, as»... 
enemies of this plough contend, but lies «=. 
ciently over to lap, so as eflectually to ma 
vent the herbage from springing up betwee, 
the interstices; and in wet seasons, imme:. 
ately after sowing the erop, such lands » 
remain dry and pulverized ; while those tury. 
completely flat, will in such circumstanes 
become mere hard pan. Now this appesn 
perfectly rational, and carries conviction :, 
the mind of every practical man, and eye: 
one can understand it. 

It is just so with the roller; the use of ; 
has been urged in the strongest manner, anj 


ery 


able implement on many a light land farm, 
while the indiscriminate use of it on a clay 
land farm would, in many cases, be the mo 
improper that could be imagined, — and ths 
is perfectly rational also. Then again, the 
question as to the propriety of feeding of 
wheat in the spring by stock; a plan whic) 
has been found at the same time of the grea: 


: has no doubt been found to be a most ya). 


est service and injury to the future cro», 


merely because it has been indiscriminate y 
adopted on soils and under circumstances 
which were dissimilar in their natures and 
properties. And then, what a difference in 
soils with respect to their capacity to bea 
the liberal use of lime; for while some are 
benefited by the lavish expenditure of 5) 
bushels per acre, others are rendered ster. 
for years by the application of 60 or 80 bust 
els, And while with some the use of plaster 
is all-important, by others no good whatever 
has been experienced by the most careful > 
plication ; the difference no doubt arising ftom 
the nature, situation, and circumstances ¢! 
the soil, And even in the article of ber 
yard manure, how often do we hear person 
contending for the most proper season 4 
state in which to apply it; some considering, 
with Sir Humphry Davy, that the best mode 
of using it is fresh as it falls ; while other 
prefer to reserve it until it is dried to a pine 
of snuff! A third party, however, and mor? 
rationally, it is believed, consider that uot! 
fermentation has taken place, no dung “# 
properly be said to be a manure to the crop, 
that having passed, however, and the impurt 
gases having had time to escape, the so 
it is then applied the better. Then = 
the question, whether it is best to turn "3 
by a deep furrow, as has been the practice ft 
years, because “all animal manures hsv? ; 
tendency to rise in the soil, while calca™™ 
| manures sink in it ;” or whether it be 00% 
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best way to use it as a top dressing to the 1 


lands in spring and autumn, suffering | 
it to be . in by the crop, that it thus | 
might yie 
decomposed 
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d its benefits by being gradually | 
in light and heat ; furnishing, in || full head, as he termed it, with sugar beet, 


—— —S#- -_— 


ing, | reached my friend’s house, and was 
infinitely surprised to find him feeding all his 
cattle and sheep, and indeed | might add 
hogs, which also came in for a share, to the 


the state of water impregnated with the fruc- | which he had reserved for this particular sea- 


tifying principle, the pabulum of plants—the | 
only mode, it is contended, in which it can 
be taken into circulation by the plants. 


son, as a link between the winter and sum- 
mer crops, the value for which purpose, to 


|use his own words, was “quite above all 


These, and about a thousand other con-/|| price.” Said he—*“ While many are debat- 
siderations, press upon the notice of the prac- || ing about the quality of the beet, and are not 


tical man, and demand his examination and 
serious regard, filling every instant of his 


able to determine whether its cultivation be 
the greatest good or the most considerable of 


time with matter for deep reflection, and call- || evils, | have gone quietly on, sowing regu- 


ing for the most careful investigation. And 
yet, farming has been considered merely a 
resource for the unfortunate ; an employment 
which might be taken up by those whose na- 
tural abilities are not equal to the pursuits 
of trade or the learned professions! No won- 
der, then, that farmers are deemed to be the 
least enlightened class of society ; and, as if 
to make the matter worse, they are the only 
class of men who themselves advocate openly 
the non-necessity —nay, worse than that—the 
inexpediency of reading and study in their 
operations—strange and unaccountable as the 
fact appears. 

April 18, 1841. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sugar Beet for Spring Feeding. 


Sir,—I have for a long time been halting 
between two opinions, as to the value of the 
sugar beet as winter food for stock, and really 
have been puzzled with the conflicting testi- 
mony of parties, for and against. A visit to 
a friend in an adjoining state, which I have 
been induced to take at the suggestion of 
your correspondent at p. 205 of the Cabinet 
for January, and whom [ can bear out in the 
remark, that such a mode of expending a 
small sum is the cheapest and best way in 
which a man can study the science of agri- 
culture, has, however, brought me short about, 
a strong advocate for its cultivation, and I 
will tell you why. 

_ Before I left home, I was wondering with- 
in myself, how my poor stock were to subsist 
another month without a supply of fresh pro- 
vender: my hay-barn and corn-crib began to 
show signs of atrophy, the ribs of the latter 
rattling in the wind like a dried skeleton; 
with scarcely a blade of grass to be seen in 
the pastures, into which however, I had been 
compelled to turn the poor creatures, in the 
hope that they might be able to pick up a 


little to help out; knowing all the while, that | 


what they could extract from the roots of the 
sod must be at the expense of the comin 


crop of hay. In this state of mind and feel. Schuy!kill County, April 1, 1841. 











larly the quantity necessary for my winter 
| consumption, being careful to preserve a full 
| supply jor the whole month of April, without 


regard to the stories that are told about its 
different and very dissimilar properties; and 
now you see me with plenty of food for every 
living thing about me for a month to come, 
obtained at a most trifling cost of production ; 
for, from about an acre of land, I harvested a 
mountain of green food, to mix with my hay 
and straw, which have now become dry and 
hard from keeping: and by these means I am 
able to keep al] my stock from the meadows 
and pasture until May —a perfectly incalcu- 
lable advantage ; for thus I am not only feed- 
ing them this year, but adding astonishingly 
to iy means for the next winter, as I almost 
fancy that by so doing I am able to mow dou- 
ble the quantity of hay that I used to do. 
And this is not all; for the large quantity 
and excellent quality of the manure which I 
thereby obtain, is of far more value to me 
than all the labour and expense of cultivatin 
the beets, twice told. You see that my stock 
are in good condition, contented and happy, 
confined to their winter quarters, and not 
permitted to roam abroad, to the destruction 
of the fences, the loss of their dung, and the 
absolute annihilation of the future crops of 
hay; and if these are not advantages sufficient 
to induce us to go forward with the cultiva- 
tion of the beet, I should be glad to be told 
what more we have a right toexpect? Let 
others argue what is the value of such a crop 
for winter-food, and especially for spring use, 
while I am too happy to be able to create a 
summer amongst my stock during the most 
dreary winter, and preserve my spring crop 
of grass, by the very trifling devotion of about 
a single acre of land to their cultivation. I 
repeat, my extra manure pays me for all my 
extra expense; and my peace of mind is 
above all price.” I thought of my poor starv- 
ing animals at home, and shortened my visit, 
that I might return and be prepared to prac- 
tise the doctrine which my friend had been 
preaching. 

Joun Lacey. 


































310 Remarks on the Cabinet. Vor. V. 
| that exists, be it in ever so slight and moa, 
fied a degree, labour is disreputable, and th 
: | sweat of the brow, without which no man 
Mr. Eprror, — At our Jast Wednesday's | can cultivate the ground, is deemed & Curse - 
meeting at the store, Se eee wm || while, on the contrary, labour is, in reality 
ert eee rent ’ Ow ae ‘- || the ee ee . ae Without jit 
srsane of a reamrkably well exacuted por-|| prontedt cutee beings frestcen Gms later! 
“| abour, 

trait, and exact admeasurement, the noble so our judges consider it, for whenever they 
Ox “Pennsylvania.” Great od i condemn a man to the severest punishment 
taken in the subject, for many had fed large | they incarcerate him in a prison and prevent 
tea m7 eae ee doing so, and sob | os from ~rveatn § In = oe no 

reserved with | s ¢ 
ae for fatare sasleuien. One of the mem- | the einai. bet to the effect “ tog Aa 
bers mentioned particularly, that Mr. Sheaff, | owner, considering this to be the cause of the 
of the Highlands Farm, Whitemarsh, is now | paralysis which falls on those who purchase 
LAMM 

’ ’ j ’ ° 

his feeder is as truly pourtrayed in the Cab. One remarkable circumstance, relating to 
inet as is the ox; and it is expected that this || the connexion of the society with the store, 


ox — whose name is “ Tippecanoe” — will, | is, I think, worth mentioning—by it, I find 
when finished, weigh perhaps 500 pounds || that I dispose of a far greater quantity of 
more than the “Pennsylvania.” He is a || hardware and carpenters’ tools, while the 
magnificent animal, and all agree, that if any || sale for nails has increased a hundred fold; 
one can do him justice in feeding, it is his | this I attribute entirely to the improved taste 
owner, whose care, attention, and neatness in | and relish for comfort and neatness which 
all farming operations, constitute the theme f have been created and are fostered by these 
of general admiration. This spirit of emu- || meetings, for many who had been accustomed 
lation must be productive of infinite good, it || to see their fences and parts of their pre- 


is the sweetener of the labours of the agri-|| mises waving in the wind for want of a nail 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Remarks on the Cabinet. 








culturist. 

The attention of the meeting was drawn 
to the article contained in the March num- 
ber of the Cabinet, on emigration to the Del- 
aware and Maryland peninsula; many mem- 
bers were well acquainted with that part of 
the country, and bore willing testimony to 
the truth of the description there given of its 
advantages, which were not considered by 
any means overwrought. One member re- 
lated the history of a colony, who, some years 
ago, removed thither from Delaware county, 
with the brightest hopes, which, however, 
were never realized, although no fault was 
found with the country, properly speaking— 
but their prospects went out ; and those who 
did not remove, were left to wear away their 
existence without energy or hope, and yet 
none complained of disappointment of their 
expectations of cheap lands—neither did they 
attribute their failure to the unhealthiness of 





or two, are now shamed by their neighbours 
into a more tidy way of doing things; and 
this, too, is the cause of my selling a much 
greater quantity of paint, for after a place 
has been repaired, its owner finds that a lit. 
| tle paint would add greatly to its appearance, 
and many have discovered the truth of the 
Dutch proverb—paint costs nothing—mean- 
ing, the preservation of the wood is quite 
equal to the value of the paint bestowed 
upon it. And indeed it is astonishing how 
much can be done with very small means by 
a man with a little genius in the way of re- 
pairing, and a few handy tools. I once knew 
one who came a stranger into the country, 
and purchased a small and very poor house 
‘in a ene out of which he contrived to 
manufacture a little Eden! The house con- 
sisted of two rooms only on the ground floor, 
and two above, with a wide passage through 
| the house from front to back. He began by 





the climate, admitting that other parts of the | removing the front door, and erecting a cit- 
country are worse in this respect; but still | cular building, a sort of large porch, taking 


there was a something which sapped all their 
exertions, and silently undermined their con- 
fidence—a sort of gangrene, which preyed 
upon the bud, and prevented the develope- 
ment of their best-laid plans! Now, it was 
reasonable to inquire the cause of this unna- 
tural state of things, and it was believed by 
some to be owing to the spirit of slavery, 
which, like the leprosy, admits of no pallia- 
tuve, enervating the whole system; for where 


in the passage as far as the entrance to the 
two rooms from the back; this gave him an 
extra room, and by: placing a second-hand 
window in front, and another in each end, he 
obtained one of the prettiest little boxes ima- 
ginable, with balcony; these windows were 
urnished with white curtains inside, drawn 
up in neat festoons, the walls were hung w! 
book-shelves—and this he called his library. 
By this he was restricted to one doo 








No. 10. 


oT cee 
to his house, but by placing around it some || I 
cheap trellis-work, made of laths, he con- || farmers go the same figure, we cannot more 
structed an arbour and furnished it with seats, || than get done haying, before it will be time 
which, when covered with shrubs and flow- || to begin again. Our boys cannot work in 
ers, gave an appearance of elegance and | the field with a Spanish cigar in the mouth, 
comfort which would induce a man to stay |) a silver-headed cane in the hand, and gloves 
at home in preference to going abroad —a || on! They will dirty their clean dickeys! 
choice recipe in the management of house- Must we hire Irishmen to do the work on our 
hold affairs. ‘The walls of the house were || farms? Shall we hire yankees! I hired 
il]-built with rough stones, but these were || three of them last year; one of them kept a 
goon covered with a coat of plaster and white- || private bottle, and became so turbulent that 
washed, and no one would know what it had | I dismissed him. Another stole a gun, &c., 
once been by seeing it in its state of improve- || and went to jail; and the third stole, and ran 
ment. And all this was done at a mere trifle || away; and I finally had to do my work my- 
of cost, for he was his own bricklayer, mae | self. But I cannot do all my work when I 
son, carpenter, plasterer, and painter ! Now, || have made such improvements on my farm, 
there are many such small tenements around | that I can keep forty-two cows and four yoke 
us, which only require the hand of an indus- || of oxen. Where can we get man-servants 
trious man to turn them into Edens too, Your | and maid-servants ? 
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Plethory. — Remedy for the Black Weevil. 
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constant reader and well-wisher, 
JosHua SHARROLD. 
Schuylkill County, March 29, 1841. 


Plethory. 


Again, my barn is now even full of English 
hay; and when my meadows are improved 
by ploughing, I shall cut from fifty to sixty 
tons more, and must build another very great 
barn. And when I can winter fifty head of 
grown cattle, I shall have manure of the very 

l 


I nave become quite enamoured with your || best quality, sufficient to cover my farm a 


system of improving pasture lands and poor | 
meadows, and as my neighbours are nearly 
all going into it, I have concluded to follow. 


] have fifty acres of bushy pasture land, and || build two more great barns. 





over in about three years from this time ; and 
then again, my English hay will be increased 
two or three fold, and then I shall have to 
Had I not bet- 


twenty acres of poor meadow. Now, if I|| ter buy a considerable piece of land to build 
improve all my pasture lands, so that I can |! my barns on? In short, difficulties multiply 


keep a cow to an acre, and I believe I can, 
I shall have to keep forty-two cows, and four 
pairs of oxen. And if I make all my mea- 





on every side. 


I want your advice, Mr. Editor. I am not 


|| in the habit of taking advice from a lawyer, 


dows produce three tons of English hay per || but in this case I want your advice.—Boston 
acre, and from what I have seen, I believe it | Cultivator. 


can be done, I shall have winter keeping 
enough for such a stock. But what puzzles 
me, is to find out how I can take care of such | 
a dairy, and make my hay in any tolerable 
season. I have mowed bushes till my con-| 
stitution is broken down. I have but one son, 





Remedy for the Black Weevil. 
Havina never seen any remedy for the 
black weevil, which has proved so destruc- 
tive to the wheat crops after they have been 
housed or garnered in this part of the coun- 


and he is good for nothing, but to smoke ci-|| try, and I suppose generally through the 


gars and shoot boblincolns, My wife is good | 
on a milking-stool, as any of our ancestors 
were ; but what can she do with two and forty 
cows! As for my girls, they have sour sto- 
machs in the morning, and cannot rise soon 
enough to milk the cows by more than two | 
hours; in the afternoon, they must play the 
piano, receive company, and make visits; and 
at evening, they are riding horseback, so that 
we derive no assistance from them, nor is it 
likely that any other person eter will. What 
can I do with such a dairy? Butter was 
down last summer to fifteen cents a pound, 
and if every one is determined to improve his 
re Joe plan, butter will not bring 
€ than four-pence two farthings in a very 
short time. Where in nature will be the 
Profit on my dairy? 
Again, if I must cut fifty tons more of clear | 








whole of the wheat growing countries, I 
would state, for the benefit of those whom it 
may concern, that I have discovered a sure 
remedy, so far as my experience has gone— 
say for the last five or six pan Ss ich is 
simply this: —One sack of Liverpool blown 
salt, thoroughly mixed with one thousand 
bushels of wheat, or half a bushel of salt to 
one hundred bushels. Since I adopted this 
plan, I have not seen a black weevil in my 
wheat, or houses where it is stowed away, 
although kept until it was a old: but be- 
fore this, my wheat was very often so cut and 
spoiled, as to be rendered totally unfit for 
bread or market. The quantity of salt here 
recommended, is not cafhicient to injure the 
wheat in flavour or taste; and the remedy 
will be found as efficacious when _ to 
rice, J. P. Wess. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Glanders in Men. 

Sm,—There is a highly interesting article 
in the London Sporting Magazine for January | 
last, upon this frightful disorder, which, until | 
lately, had been considered peculiar to the | 
horse, the mule, and the ass: late experience, | 
however, has shown, that the poison is not | 
confined to these, but that the human subject 
is as liable to be affected, as either of the ani- 
mals above-mentioned. This is a truth of 
great importance to those whose business and 
profession call them much amongst this kind 
of stock, and it cannot be too well or too ex- 
tensively known, that many instances of death 
in its most awful shape have unquestionably 





' 


while under the effects of glanders. 

M. Waldinger was the first to direct atten- 
tion to the liability of man to be thus affect- 
ed; urging the greatest precaution in going 
amongst glandered horses, as the severest in- 
jury, and even death, often arises from inoc- 
ulation. He relates, that a groom had his 
fingers affected with inflammation in conse- | 


quence of operating on a diseased horse; tu- | 


mours, precisely similar to those observed on 
the horse, were soon developed in his limbs, 
and he was at length cured by filling the 


wounds with small pieces of lint or cotton |, ly carious! 


steeped in turpentine. 


Glanders in Men. 


clusion should serve as a warning to all, how 





Vou. V. 


| careful and cautious they ought to be, 
| necessity compels them to have any comma. 

nication with glandered horses. M. Leon, 
a veterinary surgeon in a dragoon regiment 
in perfect health, was called upon in his pro. 
 fessiona] capacity to operate upon a glandered 
| horse in the regiment: after the operation, he 
| introduced his finger into the wound, to ey. 
plore the extent of the sore; he had unfy. 
tunately a slight bruise on his finger at the 
time, which in a few days became mucy 
swollen; it was extremely painful, and soo, 
covered with fungus-like growths: the wound 
was cauterized, when he felt the presence of 
several painful, hard swellings, in sever! 


When 











and six weeks after the operation, they had 
extended to the knee-joint and instep. He 
had the assistance of many physicians, but 
without any success: tumours formed and 
soon broke, and still remain open. 

Very recently, a young man, a groom to a 
nobleman, who had the charge of a glandered 
horse, was in the habit of wiping the face of 
the animal with his pocket-handkerchief, by 
which the disease was contracted, and he 
' died in one of the hospitals in excruciating 
agony, every bone in his head being perfect. 
These melancholy details lead 


taken place from contact with the animal parts of his body, which formed abscesses - 


i 
i 
| 


Sidon, another vete- | to the conclusion, that a man is liable to the 


rinary surgeon, states that glanders is trans- || infection of glanders—a disease hitherto sup 


missible from the horse to the man, causing 
the worst kind of ulcers; and even mentions 
a case where a horse took the disease from a 





| posed to be peculiar to the horse, the ass, and 
the mule. It is also ascertained, by inocula- 
tion, that the farcy is only a modification of 


farrier, who had a glandered sore on his hand, | glanders, and may co-exist with that disease. 
which came in contact with the animal while || But inoculation is not absolutely necessary 


he was giving him a ball: both died of the 
disense! A groom slept in a stable at Paris, 
occupied by a glandered horse; some days 
after the death of the animal, the groom was 
attacked by the same disease, which was 
characterized by pustular and gangrenous 
sores over the body, the nose, and the throat, 
below the ears, on the glands, and on the feet. 
He died on the 12th of February, 1840; and 
on the evening of his death, a smal! quantity 
of matter was collected from the gangrenous 
wounds, with which a foundered mare was 
inoculated: in three days the disease had 
commenced progress, and at the end of twen- 
ty-one days from inoculation, the wretched 
animal was put out of its misery, covered 
with gangrenous ulcers, which had prevented 
her from opening her mouth to take food. 
Thus it was proved, that it was the glanders 
the man died of, as a horse, otherwise healthy, 
had been impregnated with that disease by 
matter taken from him after death. It should 


be borne in mind, that this unfortunate man 
only slept in the stable, where had died a 
glandered horse; he must therefore have 
taken the disease by contagion. 


This con- 


| for the production of glanders, either in man 
_or beast, for sometimes the simple coming in 
‘contact with glandered animals produces this 
disease ; from which we infer that it is con- 
_tagious, and that glanders in a severe form is 
-an incurable disease, both in man and beast. 
The writer had once the charge of a great 
number of horses on a rail-road, amongst 
_ which was one suspected of being glandered: 
she was a very valuable mare, but the mo 
_ment suspicion fell upon her, she was re- 
_moved to other quarters. A veterinary sur- 
| geon, on examination, pronounced the disease 
to be a slight case of glanders, proposing 4! 
the same time to bleed and physic the whole 
number of horses on the road, about fifty in 
"number, as a precautionary measure, and to 
| take the mare into a regular course of treat: 
iment. It was thought to be the most regu 
‘lar course to shoot the mare at once, which 
| was done out of hand, and there was an end 
of all anxiety and expense; the doctor him- 
self admitting that by these measures he 
been deprived of a long and fat job, amouat- 
ing to the value of many glandered _ 
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Mr. Marsuatu’s description of this famous breed of cattle, is admirably pourtrayed in the 
above engraving; it is as follows: 

“The countenance, pleasant and open; the forehead, broad ; eye, full and lively; horns, 
bright, tapering, and spreading ; chest, deep; bosom, broad and projecting forwards; shoulder 
bone, thin, flat, and no way protuberant in bone, but full and mellow in flesh; loin, broad ; 
hips, wide and level with the spine; quartera, long and wide; rump, even with the general 
‘ovel of the back; tail, slender; barrel roomy, with carcase throughout deep and well spread ; 
riba, broad and standing close and flat on the outer surface, forming a smooth, even barrel, 
the hindmest large and of full length; round-bone, small and snug, and not prominent; 
thigh, clean and regularly tapering; legs, upright and short, with bone below the knee 
smail; flank, large; twist, round and full; flesh, everywhere mellow, soft, and yielding plea- 
sintly to the touch, especially on the chine, shoulder, and rib; hide, mellow and supple; 
coat, neatly haired, bright and silky; colour, a middle red, with bald face. 

The breeders of these cattle would do well to preserve the old blood in as great a state 
of purity as possible, for they possess one of the most valuable breeds of cattle in the world. 
The distinguishing qualities of the Hereford Ox are, the great produce of beef, quick feeding 
in proportion to their growth and size, with immense strength and speed inJabour. With 
respect to the most profitable return in quantity of beef, it may be presumed that no breed 
in England can stand in competition with them, and they have accordingly been most suc- 
cessful at the annual prize cattle shows, commanding the first price, alive ordead. A writer 
observes: “This breed, so celebrated for producing quantity of beef, seems to combine all 
other desirable qualities—length, depth, substance, rotundity, fineness, yet sufficiency of 
bone. Their origin is supposed to have been a cross between the old Hereford and the 
Northern breed, and this opinion is strengthened by the remark of a Herefordshire breeder, 
who says, about 80 years ago, a Mr. Gallier, of the Grange, procured a bull from Yorkshire 
with a white face, and wide horns, and bred from him; the produce became fashionable, and 
actually laid the foundation of the present famous breed —and hence, the bald face of the 
Herefords ; a breed which, conjoining beef and labour, stand on the summit: they fatten 
speedily at an early age, and will live and grow fat where others would scarcely subsist. 
It is, however, universally admitted, that as milkers they are inferior to the Devons and 
many other breeds, while compared with these, they are shorter in the leg, higher and 
broader and heavier in the chine, rounder and wider across the hips, and better covered with 
fat; the thigh fuller and more muscular, and the shoulders larger and coarser.” 

lhe weight of Mr. Westcar’s Herefordshire prize Ox, 2192 lbs. the four quarters. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
“Cone Wheat.” 
Extract of a Letter, dated March 17, Carroll Co., Md. 


“] nave often been astonished (when think- 
ing on the subject) that no one as yet has in- 
troduced into this country, the wheats known 
in ae the name of Turgid Wheat, 
(Triticum Turgidum.) These species, of 
which there are several varieties, says Pro- 
fessor Low, are chiefly suited to the inferior 
clays, upon which they are extensively cul- 
tivated in England. Though the grain is 
coarse and hard, they are, on these clays, 
very productive both of grain and straw. 

In this country no attention has been paid 
to the suitableness of the soil, to any particu- 
lar plant or variety. Here you will see them 

lanting turnips and carrots, and sowing bar- 
be on stiff clays; and in like manner with 
other articles of culture, without any regard 
to the fitness of things, and never think of 
charging the failure to the proper cause. 

When a grain or plant is introduced from 
a foreign country, it is not because of its 
adaptation to any particular soil, but of some 
intrinsic excellence, and the proper kind of 
soil is left entirely out of view. Hence one 
great cause of the difference of opinion, on 
the many articles introduced from time to 
time. 

Low mentions a variety of the turgid wheat, 
called “Cone Wheat,” as being the most 
highly esteemed; which, if introduced into 
this country, would be a great acquisition to 
such of us as have these inferior clays. A 
large portion of my farm is of this description, 
with a great deal in the neighbourhood and 
some of the adjoining counties; besides, Ad- 
ams, and part of York counties in your state, 
have very much of this kind. On many of 
these lands, the crop of wheat fails more or 
less every year, in consequence of sowing 
the finer kinds; and perhaps no one but my- 
self has thought on the introduction of a 
wheat to suit this kind of soil. 1 think the 
individual that would introduce a variety for 
this description of soil, would really prove 
himself to be a public benefactor. 


D. Z.” 


We are well acquainted with the variety of the 
“Turgidum” here spoken of. It is very coarse in the 
straw; grows sometimes to a great height, and often 
yields abundantly, even on poor, cold soils. The ears 
are remarkably large, and full to the eye, having a 
square form and well set; but the chaff is extremely 
thick and heavy, and covered with a white down, which 
covering is a most perfect preservation to the grain in 
a wet harvest, the rain not being able to penetrate, 
even after days of incessant falling. In such seasons, 
the crops of Cone Wheat are very valuable, and bring 
the best prices of the best white and red wheats, as they 
are in request to grind with the finer varicties, which, 


“ Cone Wheat.” — Lime, a Septic or Anti-Septic. 





Vou. V 


SSS 
having suffered by the rains, cannot be made to grind 


well without a mixture of Cone Wheat, being added 
periodically to clear the stones. In kindly season, 
Cone Wheat never commands the highest price, for " 
best it is an inferior sample, and the flour from it js » t 
fine; but as a resource, or a crop for a cold and th), 
soil, it can be taken with the expectation of a ,,, 
average crop, even under adverse circumstances, y, 
wheat crop is so beautiful while growing, nor is jr lig 
ble to be blown down, the straw being reedy and po,. 
tially solid, which quality, it is believed, would be thy 
means of rendering the crop fly-proof. It is not liapi. 
to be attacked while ripe by small birds, the chaff being 
so thick, hard and close.—Eb. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lime —a Septic or Anti-Septic. 

Upon my word, Mr. Editor, the science of 
agriculture seems yet to be but slightly un. 
derstood: if the practice of the art had not 
been better performed, I fear we should by 
this time have been brought to short allow- 
ance. After all that has been written and 
said on the subject, it would appear that the 
very simple question, whether lime be a sep- 
tic or an anti-septic, is still unsettled, and as 
far as ever from a satisfactory adjustment, 
Well then, since the great folks differ » 
widely, I feel an inclination to try my hand 
at a theory of my own; and should I be ever 
so far from the truth, I cannot differ more 
from that, than your correspondents on the 
subject do from each other. 

In the 3d vol. of the Cabinet, page 284, is 
an article in which the writer ventures, seen- 
ingly with much diffidence, to inquire whe- 
ther it might not be possible that lime acts 
either as a septic or an anti-septic, just as the 
article is used in excess or otherwise ; and he 
alludes to the well-known property of table 
salt, which operates exactly in that way—a 
small quantity bringing on fermentation, while 
a larger quantity prevents it altogether; act- 
ing in the first instance as a septic, and in 
the latter as an anti-septic. Now I would 
ask, first, whether decomposition can take 
place without fermentation? and second, 
whether fermentation can take place if either 
acid or alkali be in excess? For might not 
any animal substance be as effectually pre- 
served from decomposition by being immerse 
in vinegar, as in lime-water? And does it 
not then appear pretty clear that lime, i 
proper quantity, might be the means of nev- 
tralizing an over-dose of acid, and thus ope 
rate as a septic by inducing fermentation ; of 
if applied in quantity to form an alkali in ex- 
cess, to prevent it altogether, and thus be 
come an anti-septic? I repeat, therefore, can 
decomposition take place without ferments- 
tion? and can fermentation take place, if 
either the acid or alkaline principle be 
excess? And is not this a law of nature! 

A Youne Examiner. 
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ascertain how draining first ameliorates the 
soil, and then the climate. 

When rain falls on the ground, part of it 
Sm,— Although much has already been | runs off by ditches, &c., into the rivers, but 
cid on this subject, the all-importance of } the greater part is absorbed; and that which 
which is acknowledged by every one who | is retained under the soil on impervious lay- 
has witnessed its surprising effects, it is by || ers of earth, remains to effect incalculable 
no means exhausted: by its general adoption mischief; and while this hidden water re- 
on a farm requiring such a course, the very || mains, manure, whether putrescent or caus- 
seasons and climate are changed; the health | tic, can impart no fertility to the soil; the 
both of man and beast is benefited, and the | plough, the harrow, and even the roller, can- 
farmer has a longer summer and a shorter || not pulverize it into a fine mould; the grass 
winter, in the first to prepare for, and in the || yields no nutriment for live stock, as the finer 
Jast to provide for, his out-door stock and his || sorts disappear, and their places are usurped 
in-door family; for by its ameliorating influ- || by the coarse, aquatic plants: the stock can 
ences he is enabled to enter upon his land for | never receive a hearty meal of grass or straw 

| 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 


Draining. 





epring tillage earlier by about ten or fourteen || from land in such a state; they are always 
days, and in consequence his harvest might || hungry and dissatisfied, either lax or bound 
be expected to fall earlier by about that space || in their bowels, and of course remain in low 
of time; and no practical man need be told || condition and subject to all kinds of disorders. 
the value of a system which would insure to || The trees acquire a hard bark and stiffened 
him such incalculable advantages. And then || branches, and soon become the prey of innu- 
the quality of the crops is as much superior || merable animalcule. ‘The roads are con- 
as the quantity; the wheat a finer sample, } stantly soft and cut into deep ruts; the ditches 
brighter and heavier, and freer from blight; ‘| and furrows are full of water—suitable recep- 
the root crops clearer and larger, with more || tacles for all sorts of reptiles; — the circum- 
saccharine; the corn larger, longer, and bet- || ambient air is always damp and chilly, and 
ter filled; and, what is perhaps of more im- || from early autumn till late in the spring, the 
mediate importance than all, the yield of || raw hoar frost meets the face like a wet cloth 
fodder is larger and sweeter, more palatable, || morning and evening. In winter, the frost 
and more nourishing ; and the dung-hill—that | incrusts every furrow and plant with ice, not 
bank of deposite, which pays its dividends || strong enough to bear one’s weight, but just 
quarterly with a punctuality which is a cau- || weak enough to give way at every step, while 
tion in these degenerate days—partakes of || the snow lies lurking in crevices behind the 
the virtues of all, and yields from 25 to 50||sun until late in the spring — fit feeding 
per cent. upon the capital employed, with a|| ground for the woodcock and snipe; and in 
stock always at par. In a Scotch work on||}summer, mosquitoes, green flies, midges, 
Draining, I find the following most interest- | gnats, and gad flies, torment the cattle, the 
ing observations, which are so peculiarly in '| labourer and his horses, from morn till night; 
keeping with what has been said, that I can-|| whilst the sheep get ecald heads and are 
not forego the pleasure of copying a few ex- || eaten up by maggots during the hot blasts 
tracts for publication in your pages. of sunshine. And this is no exaggerated pic- 
“In its train follows every other improve- || ture, for the eye cannot turn in any direction 
ment, and much of the perfection of husban- | scarcely, without falling on land that would 
dry is to be attributed to it; for although si-|| be greatly improved by a regular course of 
lent and secret in its operations, like whole- || draining: the cost would of course be con- 
some medicines, draining has renovated the siderable, but the increase of the first crop 
constitution of the soil, and suffused a health- || after, would repay the farmer, be that what 
bloom over the face of the country: the hu- || it may. 
midity and variability of the climate operating |} No drain ought to have a smaller depth of 
upon the inferior soils which occupy so large || stones than 18 inches, nor a smaller depth of 
a surface of the country, have been much || earth over them than one foot—thirty inches 
ameliorated by it, the climate being milder || deep in all. Much has of late been urged in 
than it was half a century ago. Agues and || favour of making the drains up and down the 
intermittent fevers are now unknown: the |} declivity, but to this there are serious objec- 
recent mildness of the winters, the absence || tions; the rapid descent of water in drains is 
of frosts and snows of long duration, and the || incompatible with good workmanship; it is 
presence of hybernal vegetation, indicate less || sure to gutter the bottom of the drain, and 
ability in the soil to emit those dank exhala- || blow it up: the more easy the egress of wa- 
tions which return in rain and snow from the || ter, the more regularly and gently will it run 
atmosphere in its changeful flittings over the || away, and the more effectually will it draw 
land. _An examination into the manner that || the land dry. This species of draining pow 
humidity affects the soil, will enable us to | sesses the advantage of being applicable to 
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any soil where it is required, and will relieve || east,” leaving only the month of J uly for the 


it from stagnant water, both on the surface 
as well as in the subsoil. Were the soil thus 
fertilized, the produce of any country, whe- 


| 


season of ripening the grain! No Wonder 
that the observation follows: “The whea: 
has proved coarse, thin, and irregular, hay. 


ther grain, straw, grass or roots, would be || ing ripened irregularly and been cut, in some 


increased many fold, while employment would 
be provided for agricultural labourers for many 
years. And one sheep per acre kept addi- 
tional, or five bushels of grain raised more 
per acre, would add millions a year to the 
wealth of any country.” 


Joun TAayYLor. 
Berks County. 


ened 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


instances, partly matured and partly green, 
having also been hurried from the field, by 
which its condition has been much impaired* 

The contemplation of such a picture is ca). 
culated to do us good; and by it I think we 
shall be able to understand how it is possible 
that the management of a well-cultivated 
farm can be conducted at an expense 25 per 
cent. lower in this country than in Great 
Britain, leaving an immense amount of ease 
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Joun Green, 

Mr. Eprror,—The late Mr. George Walk- 
er, of Holmesburg, observed to a friend, that 
after eighteen years’ residence in this coun- 
try—during which he had never lost a turnip 
crop—he could not be induced to return to 
England to battle with the elements. His 


a Le ee and comfort in favour of the American farmer. 
Darby. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cooking. 
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estimate of the value of an American climate 
to the grain and stock farmer was high in- 
deed, the Indian summer affording ample op- 
portunity to raise turnips to any extent, after 
full crops of grain had been carried and safely 
housed —an almost incalculable advantage : 
and I have often seen on his farm a heavy 
crop of turnips, after the same land had yield- 
ed a crop of the finest and brightest wheat, 
amounting to forty bushels per acre. Now 
if the value of two such crops be joined to 
the advantage of feeding stock on the turnips 
during winter, with the straw of the wheat 
crop as bedding for the stock, and an estimate 
of the whole be drawn, with no drawback in 
the shape of tythe, tax, or poor rate, and about 
half a dozen other “rates,” his conviction 
that his farming operations were conducted 
in this country 25 per cent. cheaper than in 
England, was no doubt well-founded. 

1 well remember seeing the last of the 
crops—horse beans—carried one year on the 
24th day of December! and this, too, was in 
the Isle of Wight, the garden of England; 
while I myself have had a crop of oats cover- 
ed by two feet of snow while lying in the 
field. And I have now before me a retrospect 
of the year 1836 in Scotland, where it is said, 
“the prevalence of cold, frosty, ungenial 
nights, during the months of May and June, 
endangered the vegetative powers of all 
growing grain; and then was predicted, 
what has since unfortunately been verified, 
a serious deficiency in the crops; the back- 
wardness of the season and the retarded pe- 
riod of harvest having a most deteriorating 
influence on the quality as well as quantity 
of the grain, occasioned by the raw, wet and 
boisterous weather of the month of August, 
with chilling blasts from the east and north- 


Sir, —In the Island of Jersey, England, 
they have a mode of cooking which is pecu. 
liar to those Islanders whose governing prin. 
ciple is to make a little go a great way. In. 
dependent of this, however, when the process 
is properly conducted, the delicious flavour 
and richness which is communicated to the 
smallest quantity and inferior quality of the 
animal food employed, is a very strong re- 
commendation for its adoption, which requires 


| neither extra trouble or expense. 


The meat to be operated upon, is first cut 
into steaks and fried with shred onions in 
butter, over a very quick fire, until it is well 
browned and about half cooked; it is then 
transferred altogether into a stew-pan, water 
being added sufficient to form a considerable 
quantity of gravy when the process is com- 
pleted; and the whole is left to simmer for 
the space of six or eight hours, when, the pro 
per seasoning being added, it is served up hot 
—a dish fit for a President! I well remem- 
ber meeting some friends in London, who, on 
describing a dinner at which they were pre 
sent the day before, the tickets for which 
were a guinea each, they all spoke in rap 
tures of a dish of beef-steaks and onions 
cooked after this manner, declaring it to be 
superior to all the venison, game and poultry 
at the table. Will your readers try the et 
fect, even with hard and tough meat of in- 
ferior quality ; not, however, to the exclusion 
of that which is young, fat, and tender. | 
am, Mr. Editor, a lover of good living, but 

No Epicur& 


—_—— SS — 


Hatr an ounce of alum in powder, will 
purify completely twelve gallons of corrupted 
water, imparting no sensible degree of astri 


gency. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | for the last years, carrying my butter and 

Mode of Stock-Farming. | Veal to market in the hottest and the coldest 
Profitable : , | weather—a distance of 19 miles—and spend- 
Mx. Eprror,—I think we plough and sow || ing full a third part of my life, either by night 
too much. The life of the farmer need not ) o,- day, on the road to and from market —a 


be that of incessant toil and labour, and I |) course of slavery and hardship which no profit 
mean to try whether I cannot hit off a plan can repay, and which | mean henceforth and 
of making my cattle work for me, and take a 


f ‘ ae te oh _ for evermore to eschew. James Net... 
at portion of my crops to market in the) qyoior county. 

et of beef—not of butter and cheese, and eo 
yea), twice a week—that is making toil of 


‘eagsure. . 
What I intend to do is this: I will | 
} 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
| Fermented Manure. 
chase a lot of two year old heifers this spring, 
and turn them on my upper pastures, where “that need not be controverted,” Ist. That 
there is plenty of shade and water, and put/! no animal or vegetable matter can, properly 
with them a pure-bred short-horn bull. They || speaking, operate as manure to vegetable 
will be brought into the straw yard in the |! life, until after fermentation. 2d. That no 
winter, where they will be fed with roots and || animal or vegetable substance can, with im- 
cut-straw, and other fodder, and be returned || punity, be taken into circulation by living 
tothe pasture in the spring, with calves by || plants after putrid fermentation has taken 
their sides: there they will remain until Au- || place. To its destructive properties is to be 
cust, when I shall wean the calves, putting || attributed the death of the orchard of cherry- 
both cows and calves on the best keep. Dur- || trees in Kent, as mentioned in a late num- 
ing the winter the cows will be fed fat with ‘ber of the Cabinet,—the large quantity of 
roots, hay, and cob and corn meal, and sold || stable manure which had been deposited 
to the butcher in the spring. The calves | in the trench, at a depth which prevented 
will be fully fed both summer and winter, and || the escape of the deleterious gases on fer- 
at two years old sold fat to the butcher, un- || mentation, became in consequence putrid ; 
less persons would prefer to give me an extra || and when the roots of these trees had reached 
price for some of the handsomest heifers for || and penetrated this substance, and had taken 
stock ; not contemplating, however, reserving | up the poison into circulation, death was the 
any of them for my own use under any cir- || immediate consequence. 
cumstances, but purchasing good-looking heif- || I once carried abroad a large quantity of 
ers at two years old from drovers, to turn to |) stable manure that had been long lying in a 
my short-horn bull; and this I intend to do || watery hole, until it had become quite putrid ; 
every year, thus having always on hand ani- || and although it was spread as a top dressing 
mals of different ages to form a succession of || on pasture land, but little benefit was ever 
fatting stock. known to arise from the application. A friend 
This plan will, I think, be profitable, and || who keeps a large livery stable adjoining his 
will relieve me of much of the laborious du- || land, dug a cistern to receive the drainage 
ties of tillage: the grazing of my pastures is || of his yard, in which there is always a large 
not costly, and the foddering in winter will || accumulation of manure, and kept a cart and 
give me the means of dressing them and my || cask to carry it abroad on his pasture and 
meadows with a top covering in the spring, || meadow land; but he found no benefit from 
from which I expect to reap great advantage. || it when it was allowed to remain in the cis- 
I calculate that the half-bred Durham calf, || tern until putrid fermentation had taken place, 
when weaned, will be worth full as much || and the liquid matter had begun to smell dis- 
money as the cost of the keep of the cow— || gustingly, as he termed it. Another person, 
sometimes, perhaps, as much as the cow her- || aware of the circumstance, has adopted a dif- 
self; and there might be calculated from 30 || ferent mode to very great advantage: at the 
to 40 dollars left for her winter feeding, be- || emptying of the cistern, he deposits in it a 
sides the saving of labour in milking, dairy- |! quantity of the finest mould he can obtain, 
ing, and suckling the calves by hand. I may || and as soon as it is well saturated with the 
add, | never contemplate keeping any of the || drainings of the yard, other mould is added 
cows over the winter feeding, but selling all || periodically, until the cistern is full ; it is then 
off, to make room for the next year's stock: || removed to some dry spot, and made into a 
thus, during the summer I shall be relieved || neat heap, and after turning it up to induce 
rom the incessant labours of the dairy, and || a regular fermentation, it is carried as a top 
be enabled to turn all my attention to the || dressing to his meadows, and especially on 
Preparation of crops for the coming winter; || clover, in the spring, where the effect is ab- 
which will, I am sure, be a blessed change || solutely incalculable. P. G, 


Darby, April 16, 1941. 





Mr. Epitror,—I lay it down as an axiom, 
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from that system which I have been pursuing 
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Visit to a Holstein Farm. 


Arrivep at 2 P. M., and were received 
with great politeness by Mr. Hirchfield. Af- 
ter dinner, visited the stabies; the first con- 
tained six carriage and two riding horses, al] 
bays; also, a long-tailed black horse for the 
use of the dragoons, every gentleman being 
obliged to keep a horse subject to the king’s 
order. This stable is 126 feet long, 44 broad, 
and 55 feet high: at the end is a carriage, 
wagon, and harness house. The next stable, 
under the same roof, was for 30 horses, stand- 
ing in pairs: the whole is causewayed, and a 
space of 20 feet in the centre for threshing 
the grain; at the end are rooms for the men, 
corn-chests, &c., and a space above for 80 
loads of hay, and two tiers of grain lofts. 

We next visited the cow-houses: the first 
was 198 feet long, 70 broad, and 60 high, 
with four tiers of stalls for 240 cows: the 
standards are ten inches thick, and between 
each, a space of nine feet, stood three cows, 
A trough of solid masonry ran from end to 
end, about a foot deep and two feet broad at 
the top, for the food and water. All these 
houses have doors large enough to admit of 
a cart of hay passing through. The next 
cow-house is 96 feet lonz, 24 broad, and 30 
feet high, with 58 stalls, and a large space to 
feed young cattle: the space above these sta- 
bles will contain 400 loads of hay. Adjoin- 
ing stands the large barn, 180 feet long, 70 
broad, and 65 feet high. The new barn is 
152 feet long, 64 feet broad, and 50 feet high. 

The dairy-house is 125 feet long, 36 feet 
broad, and 50 feet high; the floor is laid with 
brick on edge, with a slope towards the cen- 
tre, through which a stream of water runs. 
On the right is a store-house, and a dining- 
room for the servants, twenty-six in number; 
the fire-place or chimney being 12 feet wide; 
on one side is a fixed boiler, on the other are 
large sways for hanging coppers for dressing 
food, &c. Next is a neatly furnished room 
for the head dairy-maid, and behind that a 
room for a respectable old man, who superin- 
tends the whole of that department. On the 
opposite side of the building is a large bed- 
room for twelve female servants. The neat 
manner in which the female servants of the 
dairy are dressed, deserves particular notice : 
their dress consists of a short gown, with full, 
feshionable sleeves, which do not reach to the 
elbow; a yellow, black and scarlet linsey- 
woolsey petticoat; blue stockings and san- 
dals ; their hair is neatly braided under a low- 
crowned cap, and as smooth as possible, with 
not a hair out of its place: in the field, while 
milking, they wear straw hats. The head 
dairy-maid might have gone to any assembly, 
she was so pretty, neat and clean; yet she 
worked more than her appearance bespoke. 
Returning back to the left is the milk-cellar, 





Visit to a Holstein Farm. 





—— 


| down a few steps, neatly laid with brick an 
| kept perfectly clean, and at the foot of 1, 
| stairs stand the salt barrels; that used {or 1, 
| butter is from Lunenburg, in Hanover: ,;.. 
for the cheese, from Liverpool. The butte 
room is on the left side of the stairs, and 
railed round ; there were 84 tubs of butter ;, 
it, each weighing 200 Ibs., about half an ines 
|of salt on the top, and the heads laid loosely 
on; the whole covered with clean, wh, 
sheets. There were 500 milk-tubs, made ,j 
oak, 20 inches in diameter and 6 deep, hope; 
with willows; they are washed after be, 
used, by six servants, with warm and cold 
water, ashes and coarse cloths, scrubbers an 
brushes, and then put out to dry; and if ;, 
summer they get the least sour, they ar, 
| boiled, and again undergo the same process 
| of scouring. This morning there were 29 
tubs on the floor, the produce of their mij. 
ings. 

“A few steps on the right hand of the mij). 
room, is the cheese-room, in which were da 

| posited 800 cheeses of 22 Ibs. each, all made 
of skimmed milk, and of very inferior quality, 
On the left of the entrance door, stands the 
butter-churn, holding about 140 gallons, turn. 
ed by a mill with a horse, from the outside: 
all the refuse runs through a wooden channel 
into a trough in the pig-shed, where were (i) 
hogs fatting. Next, was the dairy-barn, 60 
feet long, 28 broad, and 30 feet high, in which 
were English sheep, deer, and a growing 
stock of young hogs. 

The mansion-house is not modern, but very 
handsome and commodious, 104 feet long, 44 
feet deep, and 40 feet high, with excellent 
vaulted cellars below; spacious gardens, hot- 
houses, melon-beds, &c. The poultry-yardis 
well stocked, 105 geese, as many turkeys, 
and other poultry in proportion; the fow!- 
houses commodious and well planned. Ina 
small room adjoining were the nests, a foot 
in diameter and a foot above the ground, the 
last egg being always left in the nest: this 
department was in charge of an old woman 
and boy, and was kept remarkably clean. 
There was an egg-table, with three tiers of 
holes for different eggs and their dates; and 
the housekeeper had that day packed a cask 
with 14 dozen in fine wood ashes, for winter 
use: these consisted of peacock, turkey, goose, 
duck, and hen eggs. 

The following is the process of the dairy 
work. In summer, one servant rises at 2 
o’clock in the morning to make fires; all the 
others, half an hour after: they skim the milk 
and run the cream through a sieve into the 
butter-churn ; they have then half an hour 
sort themselves, and then proceed to the field 
to milk the cows, every female having 20 
cows to milk; the milk is then put into the 
tubs and set away. Then comes the butter 
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i carried into the butter-cellar, and put 


iato a trough of wood with holes in the bot- i 
tom, where it is wrought a considerable time | 
to work out the whey; after which it is salt- ] 
ed, and lies several hours: it is then sprinkled | 

in with salt, wrought with the hands, and 
after lying 24 hours, it is put into the casks, | 
without water being allowed to touch it dur- 


king; and when it is charned “or come,” 


’ 





ing the whole process. Butter-making is 
finished about 8 o’clock, when the servants 
» to breakfast; after which they wash and 
clean all up, and go fo assist in the garden 
till noon, when they dine, and rest until 2 
o'clock; when they assume the same opera- 
tions as in the morning. A book is kept in 
which the name and number of every cow is| 
registered, with the quantity of milk = 
yields, which is marked at different pe- || 
riods during the summer; the calves of the |) 
best being reserved for the increase of stock, 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Distemper amongst Hogs. 
without the means of guessing what has been 
the cause of such wholesale destruction: nei- 
ther age or sex has been spared, and the hog 


which at present consists of 240 in milk, be- 
sides those not giving milk; 41 young heifers 
in sheds, one and two years old; und two 
English bulls.—Quar. Jour. Ag. 

Mr. Eptror,—I am weary of hog doctor- 
ing. For the last six or eight months there 
has been such a mortality amongst the mem- 
bers of my piggery, that has baffled all my 
skill and taxed my patience to bursting. 
Yesterday the last of forty died, and I feel 
now that I am relieved at least from my 
fears, and know the worst of it; but I am left 
of a hundred pounds has shared the fate of || 
the pig of ten pounds, all having fallen alike 
iathe common lot. At first, I busied myself 
in preparing nostrums, and drenched, and 
physicked, and bled, according to the pre- 
scribed rules, but all that I ever gained was, 
my labour for my pains, unless, indeed, it 
was the satisfaction of believing that I some- 
tunes shortened the sufferings of the poor 
animals and saved their food—two things, 
which, had I known the result, I could have 
secured long ago, and with a saving of much 
labour and expense, and trouble of mind. 

How is it, that no one has ever been able 
to doctor a hog with even a distant prospect 
of well-grounded success while reasoning 
rom analogy? He seems to be an animal 


3 incurable and stubborn in sickness, as re 
is self-willed and headstrong in health—a fit 
receptacle for the possession of some evil spi- 
rit. Until the present time, I have found no 
difficulty in rearing hogs, for my system is, 
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to allow them to go much abroad; and when 
my neighbours have suffered loss, 1 have at- 
tributed it to their confining them so closely 
to the house: but on the same land, and in 
the same quarters, | have now experienced a 
sickness which, although it might not be pro- 
perly termed epidemic, has certainly been 
endemic to a ruinous extent. I fear to renew 
my stock, and am at a loss to know how to 
proceed; but I have determined to erect a 
new piggery on the other side of my pre- 
mises, believing it probable that the seeds of 
disease might still linger in the sties and 
troughs out of which they have fed during 
their sickness. I wish that some of your nu- 
merous readers could give me a clue to the 
cause of the sweeping malady that has thus 
afflicted my stock of hogs, and suggest some 
mode of guarding against its occurrence in 
future. 

I have been examining all the accounts 
that have been published in our various peri- 
odicals, and other works that have fallen into 
my hands, and have often been disgusted with 
the ridiculous modes that have been recorded 
as having proved effectual in the cure of the 
diseases of swine; and begin to think that 
the very short account that appears in John 
Lawrence's Treatise on Cattle, is about all 
that can be said upon the subject. He says: 
“Did my skill in the diseases of hogs hold 
proportion with the losses I have suffered 
therefrom, I should, I will venture to say, be 
the most notable pig-doctor in Britain ; unfor- 
tunate, however, in both ways, 1 know very 
little of the matter; for of all patients, these 
are the very worst, and you may as well try 
to doctor or drench a statue, as a pig! The 
old writers and their followers give a long 
list of the diseases of hogs, with prescriptions 
for the cure; but as far as 1 am able to dis 
cover, they know no more of the matter than 
myself.” Your subscriber, 

J. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Annealing of Iron. 


Sir, — Many persons know, and al] may 
become acquainted with the fact by experi- 
ment, that when wire is heated to redness, 
and immediately plunged into cold water, it 
becomes so perfectly annealed, as to be twined 
around the finger with the greatest ease, al- 
though it might be large in size. Now I 
would ask, why is it that the same process 
which hardens steel (the sudden plunging in 
cold water while hot) softens iron? Will 
your scientific readers give me the informa- 
tion, and oblige 

A Farmen-Mecuanic. 
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320 The Tumid Jaw of Cattle. Vor. ¥ 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. morbid tissue of bone will then be found «, 
The Tumid Jaw of Cattle. _consist of innumerable spicula disposed | 


endless variety of ramifications, and shootin, 
Ar page 297 of the last Cabinet, P. M. || out into fantastic forme, resembling some 
has the following inquiry: “ Do you or any | species of coral, or assuming the shape 
of your correspondents know the cause or|)some vegetable productions.” The «,, 
remedy for the swelling or lump on the jaw, || writer continues: “1 have in my possessic, 
often found on cattle.” avery fine specimen of ostea sarcoma of «. 
[ am always pleased with such inquiries as | veral pounds weight, taken from the up»,. 
lead to objects of practical utility, and it af-|| jaw of an ox. In this specimen, the eq), 
fords me pleasure, when I can, to answer| which I have described, and the arrangemor: 
them. The following remarks may not be | of the bony spicula, are uncommonly we 
altogether out of place. || displayed, owing to the magnitude of the t), 
The Tumid Jaw in cattle, is essentially |) mour, and the original texture of the bono 
the same disease which surgeons call osteo- / upon which it is reared.” 
sarcoma or bony cancer, in the human sub-|| In the more advanced stage of tumid jay 
ject. It is a disease of the bony system, and || more or less suppuration takes place; the ty. 
is common to man and the lower animals.| mour bursts in one or in many places, anq 
Although the jaw bone, and especially the |, pours forth an ichorous and corrosive dis. 
inferior one, is the most frequent seat of this || charge, which soon excoriates and contam). 
terrible malady, yet it may invade any part || nates the adjacent soft parts. From this 
of the bony fabric. | time the disease puts on more and more the 
No satisfactory cause has yet been assigned || appearance of malignant cancer, until the 
for osteo-sarcoma. Sometimes it may follow || poor animal falls a lingering prey to suffering 
contusions or other injuries of the bones; or|/ and exhaustion, or is kindly released from 
when seated on the jaw, it may appear to/| further torment by the humane interference 
proceed from the irritation caused by a de-| of its owner. 
cayed tooth; but there is reason to suppose It may readily be perceived, that a disease 
that in those cases there must have been a such as I have described, will prove intracta. 
constitutional predisposition to the disease.|| ble and difficult to cure. In its incipient 
This supposition is rendered more probable, || stage of tumid jaw, while the tumour is 
since it has sometimes attacked successive | small, it ought to be rigorously attacked by 
members of the same family ; at other times, || often-repeated blistering —or by opening a 
it has appeared almost simultaneously in se- || constant drain from the immediate neighbour. 
veral distant parts of the body, and when the || hood by means of a rowel, or the application 
affected member has been removed, the dis- || of strong caustic. If these means fail to 
ease has been reproduced elsewhere. | avert its progress, an operation for its entire 
The seat and commencement of this ma-| removal should not be too long. delayed. 
lignant disease, is obviously in the spongy} With this view, the whole of the diseased 
cellular substance formed in the interior of || mass must be laid bare, and by the bold and 
most bones. As the disease is developed, the | dexterous use of small saws, gouges and chis 
bone swells and its healthy structure becomes |; els, every vestige of unhealthy bone must be 
entirely changed. The following graphic de- || cut away. 
scription of the appearances of the tumour, is As we are by no means certain that suc 
drawn by Dr. Gibson, (Surgery, vol. i. p. 408.) || cess will attend even this dernier resort, | 
“The bone will be formed smooth on the sur- || woukl by no means recommend it in ordinary 
face, and either uniform and regular, or else || cases. Where there is no extraordinary value 
disposed in lobulated masses of different forms || attached to the animal, perhaps it would be 
and sizes. Sometimes these are extremely || more prudent to put it off, before the disease 
regular, of a rounded form, and resemble very || shall have progressed so far as to interfere 
much a cluster of grapes. At other times, || with the process of feeding. 
several large masses are joined together, and | Neither is it likely that any lasting advan- 
present the appearance of an artichoke or a|! tage would accrue from the operation, after 
protuberant potato. When the bony texture || the tumour has become a corroding cancer- 
of these tumours is cut, forcibly separated, || ous sore. 
or crushed, a number of irregular cells are Mepicts. 
brought into view, containing cither a thick, || 4th mo. 2ist, 1841. 
cheesy, lardaceous, medullary matter, or else | 
a gelatinous, semitransparent fluid, which 
oozes out of its own accord, or can be re-|| THe seeds of pumpkins should not be sown 
moved by mechanical means, or by macera- || till late, to keep back the blossoming until 
tion,—leaving the sides of the cavities lined || the rains, as drought is highly injurious t 
by a very fine and delicate membrane. The || them, 
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THE OLD IRISH HUNTER. 
From Professor Low's Illustrations of the Domestic Breeds of Animals. 








Tuts admirable portrait exhibits the exact form of one of the old family of the Hunter, now 
nearly extinct. He is the property of D. L. Scully, Esq., of Limerick, and is amongst the 
last living descendants of the pure line introduced by the family of O’Brien many years ago. 
The value of this particular breed of horses can scarcely be estimated: with a strength and 
endurance truly wonderful, they unite a surefootedness and speed that are the theme and 
admiration of all who have ever been so fortunate as to possess one of them. They are second 
only to the human race in intellect, and their docility is proverbial. The peculiar form of the 
individual here represented, fits him for a travelling companion of no mean order; his beauti- 
fully-formed head shows lightness of temper and a half-reasoning faculty, while the neck and 
buttock indicate the power of climbing a precipice or topping a wall with the fleetness and 
agility of the deer. A writer observes: “I was once the owner of one of these wonderful 
animals; no day was too long, no road too rough, no fence too high, and no service too arduous 
for him to perform. On my removal from the country, he fell into the hands of a hard-hearted 
wretch, who boasted that he had never seen the horse he could not tire, but he failed in his 
experiment upon him—the rider was found afterwards, a distance from home, with his 
neck broke, his faithful steed, whose heart he had often tried to break, standing by his side! 
From him, he passed into the hands of a farmer, an habitual drunkard, who rode him three 
days in the week to hunting, and on the Saturday a distance of ten miles to market, from 
whence he never, scarcely, returned but in a beastly state of intoxication; his neighbours 
calculating the labour of bringing him home from market quite equal to a severe day’s hunt.” 


In a highly interesting work just published by Dr. Gibson, of Philadelphia, entitled “Rambles in Europe,” 
mention is made of some Irish horses belonging to Sir P. Crainpton, of Dublin: they are pourtrayed from the life 
by the hand of a master. He says: 

“ After awhile, Sir Philip rose and said, ‘Come, I never knew an American who was not fond of horses: go 
out and Jook at mine.’ Accordingly, his man John wae summoned, who, flinging open the stable doors, exhibited, 
one by one, some of the finest cobs, colts, and bay geldings, for saddle and harness, [ ever beheld, always reserving 
the best for the last. ‘They were all so alike in quality, as to render it difficult for even an experienced judge to 
point out their peculiarities: 1, however, said, if allowed to choose, I should select that chesnut-sorrel mare — 
Ponting out a splendid creature with a weck like a rainbow; sharp, peaked, squirrel-like ears; small, delicate head 
end muzzle, and dished face; coming as near perfection as any thing I could well imagine. * Ah,’ said he,‘ you 
have pitched upon the best nag in the stable, although she is 20 years of age; for often she has carried my weight 
Over the highest walla and hedges, where many a larger animal would have broken my neck and its own too.’ 

“The Irish horses have long been considered the finest in the kingdom, and I saw none to compare with them in 
Europe: they bear a resemblance to the Vermont horse in style, action, and shape; but it is hardly possible now 
to meet with any of the old stock of Hunters ; even in Yorkshire I saw but a single specimen, 30 years old, but 
which felt under me like a colt, after a ride of 20 miles: but they command there as many pounds sterling as 
American horses—except first-rate trotters—do dollars in this country.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | may admit that it is a moderate one. But jf 

we go beyond the limit here indicated, th, 

Sempounnes | use is not moderate. If the quantity oo 

As the time of hay and harvest is approach- || operates upon the mind, even though it may 
ing, the farmers may be expected to put all || appear in the form of hilarity, that hilarity \ 
their force in requisition. When extraordi- || at best of a very questionable character; anq 
nary labours are to be encountered, it is natu- || those who drink enough to impair their phy. 
ral to suppose that extraordinary supplies of || sical powers, unquestionably drink to excess 
nourishment should be furnished to sustain Now does any quantity of intoxicating |j. 


vest, usually expects an increase of wages, 
and a more liberal allowance of provision, 
than at other times. To this, within proper 
limits, there is no reasonable objection. It || intoxicating part of the liquid, to the alcoho) 
may, however, be rationally questioned, whe- || which it contains. There can be no doubt 
ther farmers do not, generally, work rather || that a small quantity of alcohol may be mixed 
too hard, during that busy season. It is true |! with solid food without destroying its nutri. 
we must make hay while the sun shines, and || tious quality; and it may also be diffused 
gather our harvest when it is ripe; yet, as | through nourishing liquids without destroy. 
we profess to be Christians, we are required || ing their power to support life. There are 
to let our moderation appear in all cings, unquestionably covernl kinds of drink which 
ne j 


strength? 
To place the subject in its proper light, we 
may recollect that the question relates to the 


them. Hence the labourer, in time of 5 quor, small or great, produce an increase of 


and therefore at all times of the year. contain some alcohol, and yet are nutritious 
dustry and care are not inconsistent with || But is the alcohol itself nutritious? 

moderation; but excessive exertion, even|| It is well known that in cases of great ex. 
when collecting the fruits of the ground, cer- _haustion, the stimulus of alcohol, applied ex. 
tainly is. As one error, either in opinion or} ternally, or taken into the stomach, some. 
practice, is very apt to produce another, || times produces a salutary action. Opium, 
we often find that excessive labour, during | and even arsenic, may sometimes be adminis 
the sultry season of harvest, naturally leads || tered with advantage as medicine; and » 
to excess in the use of drink. When the) may alcohol. But physiologists agree that 
strength is nearly exhausted by inordinate i alcohol is not assimilated with the food by the 
exertion, a portion of stimulating liquor pro- } digestive organs. It is absorbed and mingled 
duces a transient revival. Hence the opinion || with the circulating fluids, but not converted 
may be readily formed, that such stimulants || into the constituents of the human frame. It 


| 


actually increase the labourer’s strength. is alcohol still. Dr. Kirk informs us that he 
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Time indeed was, when the opinion gene- || dissected a man who died in a state of intoxi- 
rally prevailed, that the toils of harvest, in | cation. The operation was performed a few 
this sultry climate, rendered the use of ardent || hours after death. In the lateral ventricles 
spirits almost, if not altogether, indispensable. | of the brain was found a limpid fluid, in which 
Experience has now fully proved the error | the scent of whiskey was distinctly percepti- 
of this opinion. We now know that the hay || ble. When, to a portion of it in a spoon,a 
and grain can be collected, not only without | candle was applied, it took fire, and the lam 
the use of ardent spirits, but without the aid | bent blue flame, characteristic of the poison, 
of any liquor of intoxicating quality. Still || played for some seconds on the surface of the 
the inquiry may be made, and it certainly is||spoon. Now, whatever mingles with the 
an important one, whether the business of || circulation, without being elaborated by the 
harvest can be as well done without the use || stomach, is productive of disease. We might 
of any intoxicating liquor, as with it. | therefore infer 4 priori that alcohol, taken 
It is to be presumed that every man who || into the stomach, must impair the health. 
apprehends that intoxicating liquor is neces- || When the quantity is small, it may be thrown 
sary, or even useful, in time of harvest, will || off without sensible injury ; and so may the 
admit that it is only the moderate use for || metallic poisons. But that is no reason why 
which he can plead. The supposition that |! they should be intentionally swallowed. 
business of any kind can be carried on to|| That the apparent strength imparted to the 
more advantage by men who are using strong 1 system by strong drink is very transient, ms 
drink to excess, than by those who are strict- || Le clearly inferred from the fact above sta 
ly temperate, is too glaringly absurd to be en- || that the alcohol is not assimilated with the 
tertained fora moment. We may then ask, || food. The sudden glow of activity and warmth 
what use is moderate? The answer will | which alcohol excites, is found by experience 
probably be—such use as will increase the || to pass quickly away, and to leave the frame 
activity and strength, without affecting the || more debilitated than before it was takes. 
understanding, or eventually impairing the | Persons exposed to intense cold, are found to 
physical force. If such use can be made, we |! perish sooner if they drink ardent spirits than 
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f they do not. We often hear of drunkards || tity of work, sustained by unintoxicating be- 

rishing in cold weather with their bottle | verage, find themselves less exhausted than 
by their side: but where no visible intoxica- | when supplied with alcoholic stimulants, | 
tion eceurs, the debilitating effect of this sti- | If now we could accord to intoxicating |i- 
mulus is frequently exhibited. In the winter | quor, used in moderation, the negative credit 
of 1796, during a severely cold night, a vessel of doing no injury, it might still be worthy 
with seven persons on board was wrecked |, of inquiry whether the practice of moderate 
near the coast of Massachusetts, Five of | drinking, even if we could be sure it would 
the company concluded to try swimming to || never run into beastly excess, can be justi- 
shore. Four of the five prepared themselves | fied. As it appears, from experience and 
by drinking freely of — the other drank || the nature of the case, that such liquors do 
none. ‘The man who drank none, and three | not promote the labourer’s health or strength 
of the others, reached the shore; and endea- || in time of harvest, it is obvious that moderate 
youred to make their way, through a deep || drinking is as justifiable at other times of the 
snow, to a distant light. The total abstinence || year as in time of harvest. Let us then ad- 
man effected his object, and his life was saved, | vert to the expense of moderate drinking. 
but the rest perished by the way. | Suppose two men, A and B, begin the world 

If ardent spirits diminish the capacity for | without capital at the age of twenty ; that the 
enduring cold, we may perhaps infer that |! profits of their business and their ordinary 
they increase the power of sustaining heat; | expenses are the same, except that A drinks 
and are therefore salutary to the labourer in || moderately, spending each day twelve and a 





the harvest field. ‘This inference, however, 
js not sound. Ardent spirits, when taken into 
the stomach, produce a transient excitement, 
which leaves the system with less than its 
former excitability. The man therefore pe- | 
rishes with cold, not because the alcohol had 
carried off a part of his natural warmth, 
though it certainly has that effect, but be- 
cause it had diminished the power of produc- 
ing a necessary supply. It had impaired his 
vital energies, and left him more obnoxious 
to the benumbing influence of cold. If alco- 
hol increases the capacity to endure the heat 
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and toil of harvest, it must do so while the || of $13,247. 


excitenent continues, or after it has passed 
off While the excitement continues, the | 


warmth is increased ; and when it has passed || both. 


off, the body is left weaker than before. If 
the stimulus is so frequently repeated as to 
keep up the excitement, it is like going near- 
er the fire to escape from the inconvenience 
of heat; besides, by such course the strength 
is eventually impaired. 

_ From these premises we are fully author- 
ized to conclude, that intoxicating liquor of 
any kind is not advantageous in performing 
the labours of harvest; and that the benefit, 
so far as there is any benefit, from the use 
of the weaker liquors, arises, not from the 
alcohol they contain, but from the other in- 
gredients, If, then, the harvest man is pro- 
perly supplied with wholesome drink, into 
which no alcohol enters, he has all the ad- 
vantages which the alcoholic liquors afford, 
and escapes the evils which those liquids are 
in danger of introducing. 

This, we may observe, is not an idle theory, 
but is fully supported by experience. It has | 
been found that the labours of harvest are 
actually performed in a better manner with- || 
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half cents for liquor, and B goes upon the 
plan of total abstinence. Consequently B, 


at the end of the first year, has $45.624 more 
| ; 
'than A. B has of course an annuity of 


$45.624, which A has not. Now there are 
so many ways in which money may be im- 
proved, that we may fairly reckon this annu- 
ity as accumulating at 6 per cent. compound 
interest. These men going on in this way, 
A, keeping to his moderate plan of spending 
no more than 12} cents a day, until they at- 
tain the age of seventy,—it is easily shown 
that B’s annuity amounts to the decent sum 
If, then, A has just made out to 
keep clear of debt, B has an estate, the in- 
come of which may probably support them 
If we suppose the sum expended for 
liquor to be only 64 cents a day, the sum 
saved by total abstinence appears, from this 
calculation, to be $6623. ‘To a man of se- 


| venty, the possession of this sum would be 


more comfortable than the recollection that 
he had swallowed six and a quarter cents’ 
worth of liquor every day for fifty years. 
We thus perceive, that of two men with 
equal industry, and equal opportunities, one 
may be placed in easy circumstances, and 
the other be very poor, for no other reason 
than that one drinks moderately, and the 
other is entirely abstemious. 

There are many who make little or no use 
of the ardent liquors, such as rum, gin, bran- 
dy, &c., who suppose that the malt liquors 
may be used to advantage, and that they con- 
tain a considerable portion of nourishment. 
I am ready to admit that they contain some 
nutritious matter: but the economy of deriv- 
ing nourishment from such liquors is forcibly 
illustrated by the facts exhibited in a lecture 
delivered at Birmingham, England, about two 


out the use of alcoholic drink, than with it. || years ago. The lecturer showed that a chy- 
labourers, after performing a given quan- || mical analysis gave from a gallon of ale, 
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which there cost two shillings sterling, six || man of respectability would keep the article 
ounces of pure alcohol, and eight or nine || for sale, the drunkards would probably j.. 
ounces of extractive matter, not quite equal || come temperate from sheer necessity, 
in its nutritious quality to the same weight|| This supposition seems to me to answe; 
of common bread. Now that weight of bread || the question; and to suggest this solution oj 
then cost about one penny sterling, so wet the problem. It is the countenance given, 
the man who derived his nourishment from || by men of character and respectability, 1, 
ale, paid about twenty-four times as much for the manufacture, sale, and moderate use of 
it as if he had bought it in the shape of bread; || intoxicating liquor, that produces all the 
and also swallowed with his pennyworth of || drunkenness which exists among us. 
bread, = re of ~ alcohol, or twelve | ; The my ae his labourers, 
ounces of proof spiri | during the time of hay and harvest, with jp. 
These observations apply chiefly to the | toxicating liquor, not only contributes towards 
moderate use of alcoholic liquors; and show | keeping upa race of drunkards, but establish. 
that a comparison between such use and total || es a principle, as far as his example can ex 
abstinence, gives a decided preference to the | tablish it, which can scarcely fail to supply 
latter. But this comparison, thus limited, is|; the next generation with a succession of sots 
— a i one. It ge a ee | a the toils = heat - — are admit 
and sometimes impossible, to use ardent spi-|| to require the use of such liquor, then jt 
rits as a drink, without running into absolute || must follow that other employments, equally 
excess. Even where obvious intoxication is|| exposing and laborious, also require it. As 
not produced, frequent indulgence in the use || harvest does not last al] the year, the farmer 
of such liquors excites an appetite, which oo drinks alcoholic liquor only in harvest, 
strengthens in proportion as it is fed, and is|/ and on other extraordinary occasions, may 
ee oan | cep wpe! ay Biome — a sot ; “9 = man 
grown too powerful to resisted. ere || whose regular business throughout the year 
doubtless are many in the situation of Dr. —_ for similar indulgence, must, if he sub. 
siiowlahie i. When ached tp Siameial pusttahctaae qulied tint ttpemen, Son 
More to take a little wine, he answered, H burners, and others of like occupation, if they 
that he could not take a /ittle, and that abdsti- |; indulge a notion that their employments re. 
nence was easier to hin than temperance. || quire the aid of intoxicating liquor to sustain 
It appears he could be strictly abstemious, || them, almost invariably become drunkards— 
but could not drink moderately. It is not to|| men who follow these occupations may te 
be supposed that any young person sets out || abstemious if they will, but can scarcely ever 
with a deliberate intention of becoming a! be moderate drinkers. 
drunkard. There is something so disgusting || When a house is on fire, we sometimes 
in this beastly vice, that any one would in-|| behold the men who are collected very dit- 
eae + —— secre ae } ae ee Some are ae _ 
a sot. How, then, do so many fall into this || from a well, others are carrying it in buckets, 
pit of pollutions? The question is a momen- || others again are playing the engine, while 
tous one, and worthy of a careful examina- || another number are a eee 
tion. But before I attempt to answer it, let || rescuing the property from the flames. et 
us suppose that all the members of the com- | all these efforts are directed essentially to the 
munity belonged to one of the two following || same object. So it appears that in the man- 
classes: the low, guzzling, absolute drunk- | ufacture of drunkards, there are many per- 
ards, without shame and without character, || sons variously employed, who perhaps seldom 
in whom the love of strong drink was the|! reflect upon the ultimate — of oa 
ruling passion, by which every other was ab-|| united labours. Some are enga in culti- 
aan and the strictly sbvaiiids who || vating the article from which Satoxieating 
made no use of intoxicating liquor them- ee are produced, others manufacture the 
selves, and would neither manufacture, give || liquor, others deal in such liquors in the 
or sell it toothers. Whatever proportion the || wholesale line, and of course very seldom 
members of these classes might bear to each || immediately furnish the absolute sot with his 
other, it appears highly improbable that many, || favourite beverage—others a a nye 
if any, would be added to the intemperate || taverns, where nobody is allowed to ge 
one. in such a community, the ae of aaah. but where lana people are furnish- 
drunkards must soon become extinct, either || ed with all they demand, and where moderate 
by death or reformation. As moderate drink. || drinking, in a civil way, is not sr eo 
ing of alcoholic liquor would be totally out|| nanced—others again neither manufacture 
of fashion, there would be very little danger || nor sell intoxicating liquors, but merely pur 
that any of the temperate class would con-|| chase and use them in moderation, in thelt 
tract a fondness for such liquor; and as no/|| families and among the workmen. All these 
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classes may have a very great aversion to | candid, or far gone in the way to the drunk- 


drunkenness, and think it extremely im- || ard’s last home. And a conscientious man 
proper to furnish strong drink to those who || would hesitate before he would furnish liquor 
are too weak to avoid intemperance — yet || to aman who cannot do without it. If then 
without these respectable encouragers of || the temperate drinkers can do with or with- 
drunkenness, in its incipient stages, the low |/ out strong drink, why not do without, rather 
unprincipled master of the grog shop, who || than incur the danger, or encourage others 
sells his poison to any body and every body, || to incur the danger, of becoming intempe- 
drunk or sober, who is able and willing to || rate? 
for it, would be about as inefficient in|} When we soberly reflect upon the great 
the production of beastly ebriety, as the man || liability to become grossly intemperate to 
at an engine would be in extinguishing the || which the moderate drinkers are exposed, 
fire, if no one would supply his engine with | and the great number who, by little and lit- 
water. The low tavern is the sink into/|| tle, become completely enslaved, we must be 
which all the drainings from more respect-|| convinced that nothing less than some im- 
able nurseries of intemperance eventually || portant advantage can justify our incurring 
collect. This nuisance will hardly be re- | $0 tremendous a risk. It is indeed difficult 
moved by attempting to clear out the sink, || to conceive what possible benefit, real or 
but by stopping the current which flows into || imaginary, derivable from the use of alco- 
jt. Stop this current, and the sink itself will || holic liquor, can justify the exposure of our- 
soon become dry. ' selves or our families to the danger of falling 
We are told that the Spartans used, at'|| into the sink of intemperance. If any father 
times, to compel their slaves to get drunk, in || of a family, who possesses the common fee)- 
order that their children might acquire a|| ings of humanity, could certainly foresee 





proper aversion tothe practice. And beastly 
intemperance, in every age, is sufficiently 
disgusting, without the Spartan association 
of slavery, to excite the abhorrence of un- 
corrupted youth. We are, therefore, again 
thrown back upon the temperate and respect- 
able members of the community, who drink 
intoxicating liquors in a moderate way, and 
by their example encourage others to drink 
them, as the original supporters of intem- 
perance. In this work of destruction there 
are doubtless many engaged, who have no 
suspicion that they are contributing to the 
evil at all. The farmer who carries his pro- 
duce to market, and puts up his horses at a 
tavern, may possibly fall into a practice, 
which, if it does not make a drunkard of 
him, may endanger the sobriety of others 
who imitate his example. I allude to the 
practice of taking a glass of liquor, by way 
of remuneration to the host, for the use of 
his shed or stable. Now if room, and nothing 
but room, for himself or his horses is needed, 
why not pay for that room? This, I know, 
has been sometimes done. If in travelling 
to or from market, in the winter season, it 
becomes necessary to warm at a public-house 
on the road, it would be more rational to pay 
what might be reasonably estimated as the 
value received, than to call fora glass, by 
which an appetite for strong drink is excited, 
and encouragement given to those who have 
commenced their downward course towards 
the drunkard’s grave. 

It is very common for those who are ac- 
Customed to moderate drinking to say that 
they can do with or without alcoholic liquor. 
Indeed a man who acknowledges he cannot 
do without such drink, must be unusually 





| 





that, by the occasional use of intoxicating 
liquor in his family or among his workmen, 
/one of his sons would become a slave to in- 
temperance, mingle in the brawls of the 
grog-shop, and eventually, in a drunken 
frolic, murder one of his degraded compa- 
nions, and end his days on the gallows, cer- 
tainly such a foresight must excite a positive 
determination to exclude from his premises 
jeuy thing which could be expected to lead 
to such aresult. Were the obvious advan- 
| tages of the moderate use of intoxicating 
liquor ten times as great as any body ima- 
gines they are, still the certainty of such a 
fearful result would be reason enough for 
excluding it from the family and farm. Or 
could it be foreseen that, by such use, one 
of the sons would become a drunkard, but 
not a murderer, lose all his property and re- 
'spectability of character, and become the 
inmate of an almshouse or insane hospital ; 
or that one of his daughters would be intro- 
duced into society which would connect her 
with a drunken husband, and strew her path 
through life with the briars and brambles 
which the wife of a drunkard is sure to en- 
counter, no other argument would be needed 
to excite a just abhorrence of the insidious 
poison. Now we do not know that any of 
these consequences must follow from the ad- 
mission of these liquors into our families; 
yet we know they may, for they have follow- 
ed in numerous instances. The bare possi- 
bility of such consequences is reason enough, 
with a prudent parent, for keeping the cause 
at a distance.—And the pious Christian, who 
regards every man as his brother, and all the 
youth in the country as his children, must be 
anxious to exclude from his own family, and 





326 Temperance. Vor. Y 
from ali others within the sphere of his infin- || admitted into the lunatic asylum at Worces. 
ence, an article which can be done without ; || ter, Mass., 110 are said to have become ip. 
and which, if tolerated, must, in all human|)sane by intemperance. Of this number 
probability, involve some of them in all the |) about one half were restored; but of the 
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In the year 1838, the legislature of Massa- || irrecoverably lost. In an article on insay 
chusetts directed certain returns to be made, |} by Dr. Earle, published in the Amer; 
including the statistics of pauperism. The } Journal of the Medical Sciences, it is sta 

| 

plete; but those from a number of the larger } causes, 146 were traced to intemperance 

rs be Fo | ; e, 
towns exhibit an aggregate of 7245 paupers, || [n another account I find it stated, that o¢ 
reduced to that condition by intemperance ee insane by strong drink. A phy. 
of themselves or others. The number re-||sician of great experience gave it as his 
turned in the state for the year 1837 was || opinion, that more than half the cases of ip. 
victims of intemperance. were caused by excessive drinking. The 

In 1839 there were stated to be 2400 in- || fact already cited of alcohol being found ig 
of whom were reduced to poverty by intem- Tittle room to wonder that insanity should 
perance. From a careful investigation of || arise from intoxication. It is rather matter 
almshouses in various States, it is found that i! é 
of all the persons who by idleness and im-|| intemperate drinking excites, does not more 
providence have been reduced to poverty, || frequently become permanent. 

Another evil arising from intemperance, 
perate, and that more than nineteen-twen- || and indeed, from moderate drinking of alco. 
tieths drank ardent spirits. Of 3000 admitted || holic liquors, is its aptitude to render diseases 
the superintendent was of opinion that 2900 ticularly the case with malignant ones. |: 
were brought there by intemperance. Of | is a fact attested by the experience of every 
4969 found in various almshouses, 4690 are || practical physician, that when disease fixes 
intemperance. The expense of supporting | strong drink, medicines do not act with the 
the paupers in the Philadelphia almshouse, in| efficiency they do upon others. Hence per- 
1833, was $130,000, of which about wd sons addicted to the use of strong drink, are 
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evils above described. remainder the intellect appears to have bec, 
returns made appear to have been incom- || that in 496 cases of insanity, from physica) 
of whom 5328 are supposed to have been || 781 maniacs, in different hospitals, 392 wor, 
14099, of whom 7590 are represented as the || sanity which had come under his notice, 
mates of the almshouse in New York, 1600 | one of the ventricles of the brain, leayes 
of surprise that the temporary insanity which 
from two-thirds to seven-eighths were intem- 
into the almshouse in Salem, Massachusetts, || of any kind unmanageable—this is more par. 
stated to have been reduced to pauperism by || upon a frame which has been indurated by 
tenths were caused by intemperance. But || frequently brought to the grave, by diseases 


the reports of almshouses, and other recep- || which would produce but little inconvenience 
tacles of the destitute, furnish a very imper- || to one of abstemious habits. 

fect account of the sufferings and poverty || In the year 1832, the cholera prevailed in 
occasioned by intemperance. Many women, || several parts of our country. In the city of 
whose husbands are intemperate, endure all || Albany, with a population of about 25,000, 
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the miseries that poverty and rags can entail 
upon them, and yet never find a refuge for 
themselves or their destitute children, in any 


there were 336 over sixteen years of age, 
who died cf that disease. But it was re- 
marked that out of five thousand members 


of temperance societies, only two died. So 
that this disease carried off but one in 2,500 
of the total abstinence men, or at least of 
those who were members of temperance 
societies, and about one in sixty of the rest. 

In the city of New York, out of six hun- 
dred taken to the Park Hospital, not more 
than about one in five professed to be even 
temperate drinkers. The number who died 
of that disease, and who for the last two 
years, had not used ardent spirits, was ex- 
ceedingly small. A gentleman of that city, 
after paying particular attention to the sub 
ject, remarked that facts abundantly autho- 
rised the conclusion, that if there had been 
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public receptacle for the poor. There is no | 
doubt that many women in this situation, are 
impelled by a noble independence of mind 
to resort to every honest expedient which 
ingenuity can devise, to provide for their own 
wants, rather than resort to the charities of 
the public. And the greatest sufferers of all 
are probably the poor degraded victims of 
intemperance themselves. Among the name- 
less miseries which the drunkard entails 
upon all who are brought under his power, 
there is none equal to what he endures him- 
self: and he generally suffers without pity, 
except perhaps from the wife whose pillow 
he has planted with thorns. 
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But pauperism is only one of the evils 
brought by intemperance on the human race 
—insanity is frequently superinduced by the 
use of intoxicating drink, Of 244 patients 


no spirits used, there would not have been 
cholera enough to interrupt their business for 
a single day. The transition from the grog- 
shop to the hospital, and thence to the pot 
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that of 178 admitted during the preceding 
year, “ 125 drank, and got drunk; 28 drank, 
but did not get drunk ;” leaving only 25, or 
not quite one in seven who did not drink. 


i- || The same report gives the whole number 
butions to the criminal list are the most copi- || admitted there previous to the year 1839, as 


ous. When mendrink alcoholic liquor, even || 1036, of whom 747 drank to intoxication; 
in a moderate way, it is very apt, indeed al- || 67 drank, but did not get drunk, 212 were 
most certain, to raise their spirits, and make || temperate, and 10 uncertain: this shows that 
them more talkative. It was remarked by || about four-fifths of the inmates of that prison 
Dr. Johnson, in reply to one who insisted that || were at least occasional drinkers; and about 


ter’s field, was found to be so rapid, that 
come of the retailers became alarmed, and 
discontinued their sales, 
Of all the forms in which intemperance 
contributes to the —_ of man, its contri- 
is 


drinking wine improved conversation ; before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of 
understanding, and those who are conscious 
of their inferiority, have the modesty not to 
talk. When they have drunk wine, every 


man feels himself happy, he loses that ' 


modesty, and grows impudent and vocifer- 
ous: but he is not improved; he is only not 
sensible of his defects. Dr. Johnson was not 
then speaking of gross intemperance, but of 
social drinking. Now as this social drink- 
ing renders men more impudent and vocifer- 
ous, they are evidently more likely to quar- 
rel, than when they are not thus stimulated. 
As the steam rises higher, the propensity to 
quarrel increases; for the passions become 
less subject to the understanding. Passions 
frequently excited, grow imperious and domi- 
neering. Hence the man who often drinks 
to the verge of intoxication, is rendered more | 
excitable than the man of total abstinence. | 
When the vinous potations are extended 
into the region of drunkenness, the pug- 
nacious propensity commonly becomes pre- | 
dominant. We accordingly find many men, 
who, when entirely clear of drink, are quite | 
inoffensive, but when intoxicated, are insuf- 
ferably quarrelsome. We may therefore 
conclude, without searching our criminal re- | 
cords, that intemperance must greatly aug- | 
ment the mass of the more brutal species of 
crimes, such as murder, assault and battery, 

But intemperance often leads to crimes 
with which it is not so obviously connected 
—The intemperate man is rendered in great 
measure unfit for honest employment, and in 
consequence generally becomes poor; hence 
he is exposed to temptation, which the mo- 
rality of the grog-shop is ill-calculated to 
resist. Becoming an outcast from respect- 
able society, his feelings towards others can 
hardly be entirely cordial. Larceny and its 
kindred crimes, then readily follow. The 
children of intemperate parents, if not rescu- 
ed by the hand of charity, are liable to be 
impelled, by want of the necessaries of life, 
to resort to pilfering. This reasoning is 
amply supported by facts. By the report of 
the Moral Instructor, of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, read before the 
House of Representatives in 1939, it appears 








three-fourths decidedly intemperate. Of 57 
convicts committed to the Connecticut prison 
in 1837, no fewer than 42 were intemperate. 
Of 64 criminals confined in the Hartford jail 
in 1838 and 1839, there were 46 known to 
be intemperate. Of 39 prisoners in the jail 
of Litchfield county, Connecticut, 35 were 
intemperate. Jn the jail of Ogdensburg, N. 
York, seven-eighths of the criminals were 
addicted to strong drink. Of 647 in the 
state prison at Auburn, N. Y. 467 were in- 
temperate; and 346 were under the in. 
fluence of strong drink when the crimes, 
for which they were imprisoned, were com- 
mitted. Of 690 children, imprisoned for 
crimes in the city of New York, more than 
400 were from intemperate families. Of 
|653, who were, in one year, committed to 
the house of correction at Boston, 453 were 
drunkards; and the overseer gave it as his 
opinion that there were not ten among them 
| who were not in the habit of using strong 
drink to excess. In 1833, there were 114 
| persons committed to the Albany jail, in one 
‘month, for various offences; of whom, 82 
are reported as intemperate; 14 free-drink- 
ers of ardent spirits, and 18 whose charac- 
ters were not known, as they came from a 
distance. Yet the crimes charged upon 
several of these 18, were such as are seldom 
committed by temperate men. Col. W. 8. 
Williams, of South Carolina, declares that 
of eleven murders tried at the court where 
he practised, one of the parties was intem- 
perate or intoxicated when the crime was 
committed ; and in most instances both were 
so. With regard to other offences of per- 
sonal violence, assaults with intent to com- 
mit murder, and common assaults, he says, 
he has, in the course of his practice, been 
engaged in many, and witnessed trials in- 
numerable, and cannot recollect a single case, 
in which some of the parties were not more 
or less intoxicated. H. Maxwell, of New 
York, states that of twenty-two cases of 
murder which it had been his duty to ex- 
amine, all had been committed in conse- 
quence of intemperance. Within a few 


months there were six individuals, in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, belonging to one 
family, murdered on the same day, and a 
seventh attempted. The murderer, during 
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328 Go forth into the Fields. —Cutting Grain. Vor. V 











the last hour of his life, confessed his guilt. | Go Forth into the Field 
He denied being a drunkard, yet acknow- | 


: Go forth into the fields, 
ledged that he sometimes got drunk. James Ye denizens of the pent city’s mart ; 


Williams, lately executed at the Moyamen- || 6° —_— know the gladness nature yields 
° — ” . . ' 0 lhe care-Wwear©ie art. 
sing jail for murder, informed the Sheriff that || a ee eee 
he was not conscious of the murder; yet he || ,,, Leave ye the feverish strife, 
; ; “Ah i. The jostling, eager, self-devoted throng; 
acknowledged he was drinking gin just be-| 


| Ten thousand voices waked anew to life, 
fore the event. Call you with sweetest song. 

Having already extended this article be-|| Hark! from each fresh-clad bough, 
yond the limits originally designed, I sha]] || OF blissful soaring in the golden air, 
oes ~ .. ae lf; ath, 1 | Bright birds with joyous music, bid you now 
omit a number Oo Statistica acts W Ne i | To spring’s loved haunts repair. 
had noted as bearing upon the subject. Some | "he alivery gleciniag rile, 
of those facts relate to the immense destruc- || Lure with soft murmurs from the grassy lea; 
tion of bread-stuffs in the manufacture of | OF gaily dancing down the sunny hills, 


. : 1 Call loudly in their glee! 
ardent and fermented liquors; and the great i un : , gs . 
°° . hina O } nd the young wanton breeze, 
addition to the public expe nse€s, in the shape | With breath all odorous from her blossomy chase, 
of contributions to charitable institutions, and || Ln voice low whispering, ‘mong the embowering trecs, 
in the prosecution of criminals, which the || W008 you to her embrace. 
consumption of strong drink annually occa-|| Go breathe the air of heaven, 
sions || Where violets meekly smile upon your way ; 


. ; ; : | Or on some pine-crown'd summit, tempest driven 
A careful examination of this subject leads || Your wandering footsteps stray. : 


, . +} « ‘ , > ; fg 1} 
to the conclusion, that the revenue derived || geek ye the solemn wood, 
from license to sell intoxicating liquors, IS & || Whose giant trunks a verdant roof uprear, 
. ° . i} Ros : : » fe 
very small fraction of the expense, entailed || 4"4,listen, while the roar of some far flood 
¢ 1] Thrills the young leaves with fear! 
on the public by their sale. | 
As the advantages to be obtained from | Sleeping ‘mid willowy banks of emerald dye, 
even the temperate use of alcoholic drink, | Save when the wild bird’s wings its surface break 
are exceedingly small, if, indeed, there are Chequering the mirror’d sky — 
any at all; and the evils arising from the | 
excessive use incalculable and overwhelm- 
ing; and as the intemperate use springs pri- | 
marily from the moderate, and is supported 
by those men of character and respectability 
who use the article in moderation; it is evi- 
dently the part of wisdom, perhaps I might | te ‘distaste 
say, it is the imperious duty, of the friends 1 The holy Sabbath hours, when sleeps the air, 
of our race, to exert their influence, wher- | And heaven and earthdeck'd with her beauteous flowers, 
ever it can be felt, to expel the evil of drunk- | Lie hush’d in breathless prayer — 
| 


Stand by the tranquil lake, 





And if within your breast, 
Hallow’d by nature's touch one chord remain; 
| If aught save worldly honours find you blest, 
Or hope of sordid gain — 


A strange delight shall thrill, 

| A quiet joy brood o’er you like a dove ; 

| Earth's placid beauty shall your bosom fill, 
Stirring its depths with love. 





enness from our land, in the only way in mee rs, the proed fane by, saath 
which it can be effectually done, by discoun- || 414 ‘neath the temple of uplifted sy. 
tenancing the temperate use of intoxicating Go forth and worship God. 
liquor. ustream abiintiareninn 
If the farmers of the present day, would Proper Season for Cutting Grain. 
universally adopt the conclusion, and rigidly ; 
adhere to it, to sell none of the produce of || IT is a good practice to cut every kind of 
their fields to be converted into intoxicating | &™@'n rather before it is fully ripe in the grain 
liquor, and to purchase none, when manufac- || OF the straws. In a fine season, some farm- 
tured or imported, their example would un- || ets cut their crops when they find the neck 
questionably be felt in every department of of the straw immediately under the ear, free 
society. By this course they would dry up the || of juice when twisted round between the 
most prolific source of mendicity and crime ; || finger and thumb, and do not wait until the 
and furnish cause, when they themselves | lower part of the stems are dry and yellow, 
are gathered to their fathers, for those who|| because they find in such a season the hed 
may occupy their places, to rise up and call || to die from the ear downwards. In a 
them blessed. season, on the other hand, the lower part of 
An Oxp Farmer. _ || the stem first becomes yellow and dry ; after 
which, of course, the crop is not allowed to 
stand, for in such a season the ear never be 
comes mature, having less absorptive power, 
whilst the vitality of the root is early de- 





If there be any “universal medicine” in 
nature, it is water, for by its assistance all 





distempers are alleviated or cured, and the || stroyed by the combined effects of bad wea- 
body preserved sound and free from corrup- || ther and an ungenial state of the soil.— Quar. 
tton—that enemy to life. | Jour. Ag. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cutting and Seasoning Timber. 


Sir, — The time has again arrived, when 
a fair experiment might be made, with a view 
to ascertain the proper season at which to cut 
timber, and to render it in a great measure 
indestructible, by submitting it to the action 
of fire, for the purpose of driving off its juices, 
thus exposing it to the external pressure of 
the atmosphere, by which the sap-vessels are 
broken down and the fibres of the wood are 
brought into close contact, so as to be ren- 
dered water, air, and worm-proof, according 


to the theory entertained at page 318, vol. 4, | 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Weeks’s Vermont Bee-Hive. 


Havine seen in your last number some no- 


tice of the “Vermont Observing Hive,” I 


cheerfully offer my testimony in favour of the 
simplicity and utility of that valuable hive. 
I received one from the inventor in the 


| summer of 1839, but too late to use it that 


season, and loaned it to a friend last spring, 
who made the first trial with great success. 
A fine swarm of bees entered it readily, and 
in two weeks had filled half the body of the 
hive with comb, and the drawers with the 
purest and richest honey I ever saw. These 


of the Cabinet. It is presumed, that to ob- || were emptied and replaced, speedily filled 


tain all the advantages to be derived from 
such a process, it must be put into operation 
as soon as the timber is cut and deprived of 
its bark; for if it be delayed, the gradual 
evaporation of the sap might go on, and the 
cells become drained of a portion of their 
contents, when the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, being in proportion to the vacuum 








again, and exhibited both here and in Balti- 


'more, to the admiration of all beholders. 


I am now having a hive constructed for a 


‘lady in the vicinity of that city, who has 
| bought an individual right, and will make the 
| merits of the invention more generally known. 


The ingenious proprietor deserves encourage- 
ment here, commensurate with the fame he 


created by the internal evaporation, will be | has already obtained in his own New Eng- 


reduced in just so much as these juices have || land. 


already passed away without the aid of cook- 
ing; and thus these cells might be left in 
their perfect form, (in other words, they 
would not be broken up and crushed by boil- 
ing and pressure,) so as afterwards to permit 
the readmission of air and moisture, by which 
the destruction of the wood would be accele- 
rated, and at length become powder-post. 
With this view, the writer is prepared to 
carry out a set of experiments on the differ- 
ent varieties of woods; and would propose 
that others of your readers would go into the 
examination of the subject by actual experi- 


ment, rendering a true and faithful descrip- | 


tion of their modes of practice and the re- 
sults, for publication in the Cabinet, together 
with specimens of the timber operated upon, 
to be deposited at the office for examination. 
The advantages arising from charring the 
bottoms of posts to be placed in the ground, 
are to be sought for in this theory, and not 
from the supposition that it is the thin coat- 
ing of charcoal that the timber receives dur- 
ing the operation ; the sap-vessels are broken 
up, and the volume of the wood is condensed 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, and ren- 
dered more compact and impervious to air 
and moisture—the great causes of decom- 
position. Joun Deacon. 
New Jersey, May 3, 1841. 





Tue desire to live without labour and in 
luxury, is one of our greatest sins: it fills our 
courts, the jails, and poor-houses ; it demoral- 
izes our youth, and brings the aged with sor- 
tow to the grave. 




















Your subscriber, 


Wa. H. Titeuman. 
Easton, Md., April 20, 1841. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Delaware County Hogs. 


Frrenp,—As the Farmers’ Cabinet is de- 
signed to be a register of animals of extraor- 


dinary size and beauty, I send thee the weight 


of a hog, fed and slaughtered by George 
Baker, on the 22d day of February, weigh- 
ing, after being neatly butchered, 879 Ibs. 
And of one also, raised, fed, and slaughtered 
by Philip S. Bishop, of Edgmont township, 
Delaware county, on the 24th day of March, 
weighing 966} lbs. after being neatly dressed. 
These hogs were both of the same litter, and 
were pigged in September, A. D. 1838. They 
were of the pure white, Delaware county 
breed, and made no pretensions whatever to 
an alliance with the boasted Berkshires of 
other places, They were also fed against a 
hog that was slaughtered in March of last 
year, at the Black-Horse tavern, in Mid- 
dletown township, Delaware county, which 
weighed 929} lbs. after being neatly dressed 
for market. Thine, respectfully, 


Homer Eacnvus, 
Edgmont, April 2, 1841. 





Tue period of gestation is the same in the 
|horse and ass, namely, eleven months each : 
in the camel, twelve months; in the elephant, 
two years; in the lion, five months; in the 
dog and cat, two months; in the cow, nine 
‘months; and in sheep, five months. 
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The Late Census. 


PRODUCT OF BREAD-STUFFS IN THE U. STATES. 


——— - - 


‘Bushels of | Busbels of | Bushels of |p. ston. 
W heat. other | Potatoes. pattem, 


Maine ....- £48,106) 2,630,906 





10,392,380) 501,796 
N. Hamp. - - 442.954 3,084,854) 6,234,901) 281,471 
Vermont ... 642.963) 4,05),818) 8,206,784) 291,848 
Massachu. . 152,923, 3,604,082) 5,385,682) 737,786 
Rhode Island 3,0Re 607,408} 904,773) 108,837 
Connecticut 86,950) 3,995,175) 3,414,227) 310,831 


New York .. | 11,853,907 39,540,501) 230,058,000/2,432,835 | 


New Jersey 774,023, 9,922,044) 2,074,118) 373,271 
Pennsyly. .- [13,029,756 40,198,521! 8,626,925/1,850,000 





Delaware .-| 215,165) 3,086,705) 200,712) 78,120 
Maryland ..| 3,511,443) 12,772,280! 1,058,919) 467,567 
Virginia ... 10,086,800) 50,054,936 2,873,447) 1,239,227 
8. Carolina . 705,925) 16,236,512, 2,697,713) 594,439 
Georgia .... 1,722,956) 18,703,310) 1,184,386! 

Cee cacened 16,214,260) 48,797,112) 5,600,586) 1,515,695 
Tennessee ..| 4,547,372 49,545,443) 2,373,034 

Louisiana .. 105, 6,622,398 815,935) 683,314 
Alabama...| 746,106) 16,146,577) 1,560,700! 

Mississippi . 190) 476) 13667340 1,538,622| 384,000 
Missouri ... 946,077, 13,840,190 684,492) 327,781 


Indiana .... | 4,154,256, 34,096,545] 1,548,190) 683,314 
Illinois .... | 2.740.380 25,354,932) 1.956.887) 457,447 
Michigan ..| 2,189,263) 6,152,273] 2,051,339] 211,705 





Arkansas .. 112,200, 4,084,712 290.887; 95,612 
lowa Ter. .. 157.747) 1,559,230 234 063 
Dist. Coluin. 12,147| 60,717 12,035; 43,712 
Bushels .... }66,089,947\ 419,776,871(102,459,926 











No returns from North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Wisconsin. 














RECAPITULATION, 
ET WEE cicccce cccens ceveseesese 66 ,0R9 947 
Oeber SPRIM - cc we ccccccccccceccccscccscces 419,776,271 
POCRAOED 6 oc ccccccccccccccccescvcccceceese 102,459,926 
ED 6.0.0 60 66 06 Kedevccdec suede 582,326,744 
Estimate for Kentucky, N. Carolina, &c. .. 70,000,000 
Bushels ....... eoecocccescasedes 658,326,744 





Putting the population of the United States 
at 17 millions, there will be over 38 bushels 
of bread-stuff for every inhabitant! the ave- 
rage consumption in England being about 
five bushels to a person, including young and 
old, and all kinds of grain. 

In viewing the amount of bread-stufis 
raised, the farmer can draw his own conclu- 
sions by the foregoing, as to the probability 
of a rise of prices, or conjecture as to a stil] 
further decline: unless there is a great de- 
mand from abroad, we fear the latter; at pre- 
sent there is nothing to encourage more than 
a usual exportation. In making this calcula- 
tion, it must be recollected, that there are 
about 4 millions of people in the West Indies 
and South America, who now receive their 
flour from us. Allowing 10 bushels to each 
inhabitant, which is double the average in 
Europe, and we have a surplus of 172,000,000 
bushels; from which we conclude, that unless 
there is an increased demand from abroad, 
present prices of bread-stuffs will not advance 
during the present season, whatever change 
may follow the ingathering of the ensuing 
crop. 





























































































































EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT Proy 
1790 to 1838, 





















































50 8] 846,010) 690) 7.24) 

72 11 657,369) 10 60 | 9.064 4 
76 3 725,194) 12 50) 454 ye 

52 2 515,633} 891! ges 
OD 4 7.558} 8 20) 5,016 00 
10,056; 66 11 519,265, 9 66 | 6,43 amy 
26,853} 110 5] 653,052) 9 86 | 11.4654). 
239,929} 115 11 | 1,102,444) 10 40| 797s), 
220,281} 67 9| 1,156,248) 690) ERX >, 
686,415) 57 1] 1,311,853) 673) 6.06095 
127.024 60 5| 810,008) 823] 754) 
18,041] 87 1] 777,513) 970) 57i3~; 
86,784, 76 9] 782,724) 739 | BL ap 
776.814) 73} 1.240.819 717 | 1s010g 
87,330} 7811) 263,893) 5.69! 58755 
393,889) 94 5 846,247) 6 91 | 7,48] 
325,924 103 3| 798,431) 9 37 | 14.377 
216,833} 92 5| 1,445,012) 9 95 | 14'}0'p 
53,832] 122 8] 1,443,492) 9 83 | atm 
228,535; 106 6 | 1,260,942) 8 92") 1.662 ix 
72 1 193.274, 860 | 751446 
17,634, 63 8 862,739, 871) 7.190 
62,321} 76 2| 729,053) 9 78 | 1729164 
96,407} 94 O| 1,479,198! 11 69 | 11,5309 
196,808} 83 8 | 1,157,697) 996 | 5.2771 
82,065} 72 3| 750,660) 711) 5.55500 
22,137} 65 10 | 1,177,036} 472) 5.0n 20 
25,221} 54 5] 1,056,119) 478) 54a) 
4,418) 43 3] 827,865) 6 58| 5.1007 
4972) 51 9] 756,702) 6 82 | 5.60197 
20,373; 62 0 996,792; 5 @ | 4,150.99 
17,990} 66 6] 813,906) 5 10| 3.9% —9 
45,166 5611] 857,620) 465)! 454224 
22,162} 56 9] 868,496, 523) 4.05» 
8,906} 60 5 | 860,809) 5 60 | 53067 
4,007} 66 3] 837,385) 6 33) 5.02% 
45,29] 64 3 | 1,227,434) 4 83 | 10243019 
408,910} 66 4] 1,806,529) 567) 4.94730 
88,304] 58 8 | 864,919) 5 72) 53ns% 
32,421} 5211] 955,768) 563) 4.3187) 
36,948} 46 5| 835,352) 517] 4.5ea8 
47,762} 39 4 | 779,396) 588 | 4,038.14 
2,062} 48 6| 505,400) 799 | 2.98627 
17,303} 5511] 338,719) 937 | 3.491) 
6,201} 63 4) 448,16)) 779) 1,670,512 

916,161) 
| 813,542! 





Thus it will be seen, that our exports have 
diminished yearly from 1790 to this time, 
with the exception of the years when Europe 
has been at war. In 1793, we exported equa! 
to 6,828,770 bushels of wheat; but in 15%, 
only 2,246,769, although we produced five 
times as much as we did in 1790, In 171), 
the wheat grown in Great Britain was on! 
14,000 bushels, barley 27,000 ; in 1830, whest 
over 100,000,000, and barley 37,000. Not 
withstanding the policy of England is to pr~ 
tect her agricultural industry, no countervai: 
ing protection has been adopted by the United 
States. Duties upon British s are every 
year lessening, and many are free of duty. |! 
she would receive our bread-stuffs on paymes! 
of the same duties which we pay on her man- 
ufactures, then the farmer would have no Jus 
cause for complaint.—Jnquirer. 
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| vice; his freedom from prejudice in point of 
blood and colour, and name, fit him peculiarly 
for the office of selecting the best, without re- 
Mr. Eprror,— Where shall I get just such || gard to such “ quibbles, which are too much 
a living cow as that of which your last por- || like quackery to deserve notice. 
trait is a true resemblance ? I think I could A Svupscriper. 
afford to give a good price for such an one, || New Jersey. 
thin and gaunt, and meagre as she appears. dioceses 
But | hear some one ask, “ What would you a al il 
do with her when she would be too old to oF ae Perey Coes 
give milk?” I answer, “ After milking her 
for eight or ten years, and getting from 20 to 
36 quarts of milk a day, I could afford todo|| Mr. Eprror,—Soon after the publication 
what I pleased with her—or nothing.” It || of the number of the Cabinet for March, I 
is, however, a grand mistake to suppose that || was called to Philadelphia on business, and 
these animals will not feed fat when dry; || noticed the trees in the streets hung with 
nothing is farther from the truth, as all know, | those curiously-formed tassels, mentioned by 
who have ever witnessed the experiment — | a “Country Subscriber,” at page 255: and 
in fact, there are no cattle which feed faster || as their owners, aware of that singular ar- 
or pay so well for food as the Guernsey breed, || rangement, were removing them by pruning, 
as they are called; the meat is peculiarly || 1 selected some of the branches, and pre- 
fine-grained and rich flavoured, and even || served them by suspending them in a warm 
when but half fat, the beef is elegantly mar- || room, that I might witness the result. On 
bled, and is sure to bring an extra price over || this day, one of the animals has commenced 
larger animals. It is also a fact, that steers || operations; but I am surprised to find that it 
of this breed are always very much larger || has not left its cell for the purpose, neither 
than any one would expect, and at the age || does it deposit eggs, as I had been led to ex- 
of four years have been known to reach great || pect, but it is bringing forth living worms by 
weights. I once heard Sir Charles Morgan |} vast numbers; and this is accomplished by a 
say, that he brought two oxen from Guern- || most curious process. From the lower or 
sey, which he fed, and for which the butcher || pointed part of the tassel or case, descends a 
paid him one hundred guineas — forty-five || filament of silk, to which the small maggots 
guineas for one, and fifty-five for the other— || adhere at regular distances, and this silk soon 
adding, his steward was convinced that no || extends to a considerable length, the young 
cattle which he had fed, ever made such pro- | ones still accompanying it; and at about 18 
gress or became ripe in so short a time: they || inches distance, it comes in contact with a 
were, however, light in the hind quarters; || sheet of paper, to which the little creature 
but the quality of the meat, and the small || attaches itself, and begins immediately to fo- 
quantity of offal, made ample amends for any || rage abroad for something to feed on, And 
partia) falling off in that particular. | it is curious to observe, that in its passage 
[ have now before me the fine lithographed || from the cell, its growth has increased to se- 
plate of the two noble cattle which were bred || yeral times its size at the time of exudation ; 
and fed by Edward Tonkins, of Gloucester | its strength and activity being remarkable. 
county, New Jersey, in the year 1838: the || In the account, it is said, these cells are 
black and white ox of this pair was evidently || attached to the extremities of the topmost 
& cross with the Guernsey breed ; he shows || branches by filaments of silk, so strong as not 
it in many particulars, especially in the light- || to he endangered by the most violent winds; 
ness of the head and neck, and the narrow || and it is now, that the wise arrangement is 
rump and general lightness of the hind quar- || perceived and understood, for the small fila- 
ter—al] pourtrayed to the life by Woodside || ment of silk is sent from the cell, and is per- 
from the life ; but the great depth and thick- || mitted to float in the air, which soon wafts it 
hess of the fore-quarters, with the barrel- || to some adjoining spray or leaf, to which it 
shaped ribs and capacious breast, make up || is firmly attached by the glutinous nature of 
for all deficiencies. It is admitted on all || the web, and down which the little creatures 
hands, that the dead weight of animals of this |! descend by hundreds with the greatest regu- 
reed, or a cross from it, is uniformly greater || Jarity. I shall be curious to learn the fate 
than the estimate of those accustomed to || of the insect itself—whether, after it has per- 
mee of the weight of cattle of other breeds. || formed its task of procreation, it is doomed to 
ay we hope that some of our improvers || death, or is transformed into some other “ new 
one day introduce amongst us this par- | and untried being.” Truly we are surround- 
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ticular breed of Ayrshire cattle for the use || ed by wonders! 
the dairy? I know of no one more likely 
Mr. Sotham to do us this piece of ser- |} April 25, 1841. 


of 






Skeleton of the Ox. 


% 4. a, The upper jaw-bone. 
b, The nasal bone, or bone of the nose. 

c, The lachrymal bone, 
d, The malar, or cheek-bone. 
e, The frontal bone, or bone of the forehead. 
Wax f, The horas, being processes or continuations of the 
a frontal. 

g, The temporal bone. 

A, The parietal bone low in the temporal fossa. 

i, The occipital bone, deeply depressed below the crest 
or ridge of the head. 

j, The lower jaw. 

k, The grinders. 

i, The nippers, found on the lower jaw alone. 

m, The Bgament of the neck, and its attachments. 

n, The atlas. 













a} o, The dentata. 
+ p. The orbit of the eye. 
“ qg, The vertebre or bones of the neck. 
a r, The bones of the back. 





s, The bones of the loins. 

t, The sacrum. 

u, The bones of the tail. 

v & w, The haunch and pelvis. 

z, The eight true ribs. 

y, The false ribs, with their cartilages. 
z, The sternum. 

¢ 1, The scapula, or shoulder-blade. 























* te 2. The humerus, or lower bone of the shoulder. 
ee 3, The radius, or principal bone of the arm, 
4, The ulna, its upper part forming the elbow. 


5, The small bones of the knee. 
AL ee 6, The large metacarpal or shank-bone. 
x 7, The smaiier or splint-bone. 
&, The sessamoid bones. 
9, The bifurcation at the pasterns, and the two larger 
pasterns to each foot. 
10, The two smaller pasterns to each foot. 
11, The two coffin-bones to each foot. 
12, The navicular-bones. 
13, The thigh-bone. 
14, The patella, or bone of the knee. 
15, The tibia, or proper leg-bone. 
16, The point of the hock. 
17, 17, The small bones of the hock. 
18, 18, The metatarsals, or larger bones of the hind 


leg. 
19, 19, The pasterns and feet. 


Repose under grasses, is the soul of good manage- 
ment; all cleaning and tillage to be given in the year 
that yields winter root-crops. 


Skeleton of the Ox.—“ Dairy Maid” and “ Blossom.” 








To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
“ Dairy Maid” and “ Blossom.” 


| S1r,—I have been gratified by the sight of 
a painting from the life of that remarkable 
animal “ Dairy Maid,” (see the present vo), of 
Cabinet, page 57,) the property of James 
|Gowen, Esq., Mount Airy. It has been done 
| by Woodside in his best manner, and reflects 
the greatest credit upon him as an animal 
| portrait painter of the highest order. On the 
'same easel, is the portrait of that other re. 
markable animal “ Blossom,” (see the present 
vol. of Cabinet, page 97,) the property of S:- 
|| muel Canby, Esq., Woodside, near Wilming- 
ton, Del., approaching to completion. They 
are certainly two of the finest specimens of 
art in this country, while as specimens of ne 
|| turé, it would be difficult to find their equals 
| in any country. 
| Apropos—Are we to have the milking pro 
| perties of these magnificent creatures tested 
by comparison, as proposed by their fortunate 
owners! It would indeed be a lamentable 
circumstance were they to pass away wit) 
out such a trial, when it could so easily 
be accomplished by persons whose characters 
would be a guarantee for the fairness witt 
which the competition would be conducted. 
It is said that Mr. Canby declines upon prix 
ciple to accept Mr. Gowen’s terms, as tley 
appear to him in the questionable shape o! * 
bet ; but as the cows would as lief give thet 
milk for love as money, it is sincerely to & 
| wished that these gentlemen will be able“ 
| make amicable arrangements for a frien¢'y 
| trial: and may we hope that they will oblige 
| us with the result through the pages of the 
| Cabinet in some not distant number ! 
| A CorREsPoNDEST. 
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The Vegetable Garden. Cauliflower. This crop requires care; it 
succeeds best when sown in August, and 
Ir is necessary for the soil of a garden to || transplanted into beds protected by sash dur- 
be deep and friable ; neither too light or too |} ing the winter. It will however do well, if 
heavy; underdraining absolutely indispensa-||sown in a hot-bed early in the spring, and 
ple, if the subsoil be retentive. Depth of soil | transplanted into a rich soil in May. And if 
prevents drought, by its capability of retain- H the seed be sown in May, the plants may be 
ing moisture and giving it out by evaporation | treated as the purple cape broccoli, and with 
from the subsoil, as also by being capable of || the same success. 
holding more water without being flooded. Kale and Brussels Sprouts may be sown 
The manure should be properly fermented || the middle of May, and be transplanted early 
and mixed with mould, vegetable matter, || in July in rich ground; they are used as 
&c,, and be thoroughly turned and well pul- || greens, and are best after the frost has 
vyerized during the proper seasons, that a sup- || touched them. 
ply may be always at hand when needed. || Asparagus. Sow the seeds early in the 
Until the soil be deepened by regular work- || spring, in drills one foot asunder. ‘T'rans- 
ing, the defect may be partially remedied by || plant into beds at a year old, and they may 
throwing into beds, on which the crops may || be cut from in three years. If the beds are 
be planted ; but it is much better to trench it || properly prepared, and well attended to by 
at once, and make it by artificial means what || manuring every year, they will continue to 
it ought to be. Most garden seeds are drilled, || yield crops for twenty years. To form new 
for the purpose of affording a greater facility || beds, dig the ground 18 inches or 2 feet deep, 
for cleaning the crop, and these drills may be || filling the trench with alternate layers of 
conveniently formed by laying a board across || fresh mould and fermented manure; upon 
the bed and drawing the drill along the edge; || this lay a covering of a few inches of the 
and after dropping the seed and covering it, || richest mould, and in this plant the roots, one 
the board might be moved forward by placing || foot apart, and the crowns about three inches 
it on the planted drill; and by standing on || below the surface. ‘To dress old beds, clean 
this board during the planting, it is made to|| early in the spring, and fork into them two 
serve the purpose of a roller, pressing the soil || or three inches thick of good rotten manure, 
firmly about the seeds and assisting their || taking care not to injure the roots, 
vegetation. Other and longer drills might || Artichokes may be raised from seed or 
be made by drawing a rake with two or three || young suckers taken off in the spring; the 
large teeth, one of which is to follow the track || seed to be sown in drills one inch deep and 
of the last made drill, and the others to throw || one foot apart: and when the plants are a 
out one or more at the distance appointed. || foot in height, they might be transplanted 
A roller of suitable size is as advantageous | into ground trenched 18 inches deep, well 
in a garden as in the field; nothing protects || mixed with rotten manure, and standing 
turnips and other plants so well from the ra- || about three feet apart, or three by five. 
vages of the fly as rolling; it presses the soi] | Peas. The early varieties should be sown 
smooth and destroys their hiding-places, and | as early as tion in the spring; double 
encourages the growth of the plant so as to|/ rows are most convenient, a foot apart, by 
be sooner out of the reach of its depredations. || four or six feet between, according to the 
All seeds sown in dry weather, will germi-| height: the half dwarfs, supported by short 
nate quicker and be sooner out of the way of | sticks, are by far the most prolific and least 
the weeds, if soaked in warm water 24 hours || troublesome. 
before sowing. | English Beans should be planted very 
_ Cabbages. The early kinds may be sown || early, that they may bloom before the great 
in a hot-bed, from whence the plants may be | heats of summer. A strong clay loam is best. 
removed to the open ground ; or if sown later, || Plant with a dibble the seed three inches 
they may be raised in a warm border under || apart in the rows, and two feet and a half 
a fence with a southern aspect. Red cab-|| distance. The sorts are the Mazagan, Lis- 
bage may be sown in May, and savoys and || bon, early; the Genoa, late. Kidney beans, 
drumheads almost any time during that || common bush and pole, require a light soil, 
month. When planted where they are to|/ and may be planted in hills, three or four 
remain, the early kinds may stand two feet || seeds in a hill; or in drills, two or three feet 
apart, the larger kinds about three feet. | apart, and two or three inches in the drill. 
_ Broccoli. The purple cape is the best va- || The planting of these should be delayed until 
nety for common culture ; other kinds require || the weather is warm and settled, after which 
much care and attention. If these are sown ||a regular succession should be sown every 
the middle of May, and transplanted into rich || ten days or fortnight. 
soil when of a suitable size, they will produce Cucumbers, Melons, and Squashes. In 
heads early in autumn. | May, in highly manured ground, about four 
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feet apart; care being taken that the subsoil |, The present Winter. 


of the beds when they are planted is dry and | Typ memory of the oldest farmer does not 
healthy; or if it be cold and clayey, throw | perhaps, embrace a winter so long and tt %, 
out the surface and bury old mortar rubbish, || yere in its effects on domestic animals, as a 
to prevent their roots from penetrating into | one which has even yet — 21st April — not 
the poisonous subsoil, and upon this throw up | gone by. It may be said to have set in z 
rigs a fot at least in height. As son 0 frat week in November, and wil have cn 
: or : | tinued six months, or ha e year! Pp 
bugs, and give them neither rest nor quarter. | vender of every sort— even Wncesane 
y 


Carrots require a deep, rich soil; sow in has been used up; the weather is stil] eold 


drills, 18 inches apart, and prepare the seed | enough for mid-winter, and the little grass 


by steeping it in warm water and mixing it) that has sprung up has not strength enough 
with rich light mould; turning and watering | jn jt to sustain the starving beasts that pick 
the heap occasionally, until the seeds are) itt What will be thought of it in New Ene 

° > = a 4 =" 
— ; vs ee on fresh dug Se aa land, when we state, that the number of cut. 

a 2 er > co n an o . . . ° 

a e a nna aie aeee } tle that have and probably will die in Mary. 
ing, ot so much y P © || land, from the length of the winter, frequent 


the seed. | rains, exposure, and actual starvation, wi\! 
Beets. For early crops, sow early; for | probably not fall short of 2000 head, and dov. 


winter crops, June is supposed to be early || bie that number of sheep and lambs! What 


ee , in ve inches —s ns or te | is the remedy for this disastrous, if not dis. 
inches deep, and three inches apart in the), fal oe 
drills, to be thinned to about eight inches; pata Sereno ie Pingel 


ict every farmer provide more roots and more 
keep clean, and take up the crop before in-/) hay,“and let him not make his calculation on 
jury by frost. 


: | regular feeding, less than six months in the 

Salsafy, or Vegetable Oyster. The same } year. Ina ride of 50 miles, you wil! scarcely 
culture as the carrot. x .. |, meet with a single horned animal that is not 
Onions. May be sown in April, in drills} jiterally mere skin and bone, and the most 
ten or twelve inches apart. favourable summer that can happen, will 
Parsley. Sown early, in drills; some may | barely restore them to tolerable order, to en- 
be sown in large pots for winter use, remov-| able them to encounter the next winter, So 


ing under shelter for that purpose when frost | gnexpected has been the prolongation of the 
and snow fall. | feeding season, that some who sold hay in 

Egg Plant. Sow in a hot-bed, and set || the early part of it, in the confidence of hav- 
out the plants in the end of May, two feet | ing reserved a sufficiency for any emergency, 


apart, in good garden mould. are now losing their cattle with a disorder 


Celery. Sow the seed carly, and plant out || called “on the lift”—a disease which we be- 


from the seed-bed, crops in succession in an} Jieye is unknown to the farmer and pharme- 


ore situation and in proper trenches, with | cqpist in the Eastern states.—Am. Farmer. 
plenty of rotten manure dug into the bottom, || 


leaving large space for earthing up in blanch- We would take occasion to urge upon our agricul: 
ing. ' tural friends, to treble the amount of land which they 

Sea-Kale is a delicious vegetable ; re- | had set apart last autumn for the cultivation of the 
quires a deep, rich, sandy loam, as the roots || °t TPS, not confining themselves to the growth of 
penetraie to a great depth. Sow the seed | one or two kinds in particular: if they have a prejudice 
early in a bed of fine mould. and when the against any, let them sow others — but by all means 
plants are a year old, transplant shemh 14 cultivate a large breadth of cither one or the other, and 


; ; | not lose the season by “ wondering” which crop would 
inches apart; blanch by covering deep with} suit them best. The sugar-beet may be sown on land 


clean gravel, or, which is better, inverted || after carrying the first crop of clover ; or be drilled be- 

ts: three or four weeks are required for || tween the rows of corn at its last cleaning—poudrett’, 
Lisathina but the crop can be brought for- bone-dust, or street dirt accompanying — with the e:- 
ward and blanched at the same time by co- || pectation of gathering full crops in the autumn ; bat 
vering the pots with hot stable dung, remov- i if this be not done, and all dependence be placed 02 
ing and renewing it occasionally. hay alone for the next winter, what will be the result, 

Tomatoes. Sow in hot-beds, and transplant || if another such season befals us, is easy to foresee. A 
under fences or in open ground, 3 feet apart. || Portion of the hay of the coming summer ought, "= 

Potatoes. Cut one eye to each piece, and | means, to be reserved over the next winter as @ ae 
plant in rows 20 inches apart: cover with ee een bene nen the ae 

. is consideration should constrain us to use t 

dung and keep clean by hoeing, but do not | 


| utmost diligence in cultivating root crops the presest 
mould uP the rows.— Selected. | season, to the very greatest possible extent. Many of 


otnee | our friends intend cultivating the potato as food for 
The coldest hour in the 24, is five in the morniag ; the | milch cows the next winter, boiling and mashing thew 
hottest, from two to three in the afternoon. . with meal for the purpose of slop-feeding.— Ep. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cross-Breeeding, 


And Breeding in-and-in in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. 








According to this theory, the time will come 
when ail our present valuable varieties of fruit 
will have become extinct. If this is correct, 
Is it not desirable that we should endeavour 
to discover some way in which they may be 
perpetuated? And cannot this be done by 
breeding in-and-in? By his theory of cross- 


Mr. Eprror,—The terms cross-breeding, breeding, he lays it down, that the new va- 
and breeding in-and-in, are familiar to most || riety produced, is a medium between the two 


of your agricultural readers, but may not val 


so well understood when applied to vegeta- 





varieties made use of in the fructification, in 
size, flavour, colour; but that the new plant 


. . i} a 
bles; therefore, a communication on the sub- || produced bears in growth a strong resem- 


ject might be acceptable. 
By the term cross-breeding, 


the pistil, or female part of a flower, becomes | 
impregnated by the pollen from a flower of a 
different variety of the same species. By the 
term breeding in-and-in, as meaning that 

rocess by which the pistil of a perfect flower 
is impregnated with the pollen from its own 
stamens, or those of a flower of the same va- 
riety; or, in case the plant belongs to the 
class Monecia, from flowers of the same 
plant. By the first process, the object is, to 
obtain new varieties, partaking of the nature 
of both the parents from which the variety is 
produced, or a medium between the two: by 
the second, to continue any well-known and 
valuable variety, by producing new plants 
from the seeds, which shall retain all the 
valuable properties of the parent, as in annu- 
als, and so continue them for any length of 
time without intermixture with inferior varie- 


ties, and in perennials to escape any disease || 


or debility produced by Jong duration. Fully 
aware of the benefits which have resulted to 
the agricultural world from the attention 
which has been paid by certain individuals to 


the improvement of animals both by cross: | 


I would be|| 
understood as meaning that process by which | 














|| blance to the mother, or plant which pro- 
duced the fruit or seed from which the plant 


was raised. 

We know of many plants which produce 
flowers, that, from their peculiar shape, the 
pistil or female part of the flower is so en- 
veloped, that it is difficult for the pollen from 
any other plant to come in contact with it; 
and where flowers are so formed, we see the 


| varieties continue for ages without any al- 


teration. Such is the case with the bean, 
pea, and several other plants; and yet Knight 
found the pea-flower very convenient to ex- 
periment upon, as they required no artificial 
covering aiter they were impregnated. 


Have we not reason to believe that the pollen from 
different flowers acts upon the same pistil, and in dif- 
ferent degrees, proportioned to the quantity, producing 
their proportionate effect upon the character of the 
succeeding plant? And are not the pistils of perfect 
flowers, or those producing stamens and pistils in the 
same plant, often so nearly impregnated with their 
own pollen, as to produce plants from their seed with 
but little variation from their mother plant, and an 
almost perfect similarity of fruit? Upon what other 
principle are we to account for the great similarity 
that is found to exist in certain families (if I may be 
allowed the expression) of Apples ?—viz. the Junitting, 
Seeknofarthers, Pippins, Russets, and several other 
varieties or families? Of the Junitting, we have in 
this section of country four distinct varieties, “ alike, 
yet various; of the Seeknofarther, four distinct varie- 


| ties, Varying in size and colour a little, but all so near, 


breeding, and breeding in-and-in, I would in- || that a person acquainted with any one, and tasting 


quire, whether similar benefits might not ac- 
company a like attention to the fructification 
of plants ? 

ly object in calling the attention of horti- 
culturists to this subject, is to inquire, whe- 
ther some process may not be discovered, by 
which the flowers of our fruit-bearing trees 
may be so impregnated, as to enable us to 
continue any valuable variety, by raising 
young trees from seeds so impregnated, at a 
cheaper rate than they are now propagated 
by budding, grafting, or any process now re- 
sorted to. Sir A. Knight has thrown much 
light on this subject by his numerous experi- 
ments in cross-breeding, by which he has not 
only produced many valuable varieties both 
in annuals and perennials, but has been able 
to predict, before they produced their fruit, 
what that fruit would be. He also supported 
the theory, that each new plant from seed 
was a new generation, and had its limited 
duration according to the nature of the plant. 





another variety, would at once recognize it as a Seek- 
| nofarther ; the growth of the trees also resembles each 
| other so closely that may be readily selected. The va- 
| rieties of Junitting bear the same description, all pe- 


culiar in their growth, and time of ripening, and fla- 
vour. Now how are we to account satisfactorily, unless 
upon the principle that the pistil is affected in propor- 


| tion to the quantity of pollen deposited ? If this be so, 


then what a field lies open for improvement by the 
horticulturist? [ am convinced that if the principles 
of the fructification of plants were more generally un- 
derstood by our agriculturists and horticulturists, and 
that emulation excited which exists among those en- 
gaged in breeding of animals, that a corresponding iimn- 
provement might be made, and in all probability at- 
tended with as fair a profit as those have realized who 
have paid their attention exclusively to animals. 


Problems.—Suppose a tree-top was enclosed in a glass 
frame during the flowering season—would not the flow- 
ers be impregnated with their own pollen, provided 
they were perfect flowers? And if so, would not the 
seeds produce plants the same in all their charactrris- 
tics? And could not this be done, and trees raised at 
a cheaper rate than by grafting? 


It is hoped that gentlemen having opportunities will, 
this season, endeavour to solve some of the above pro- 
biems. 


N. GOODSELL. 


Rochester, April 2%, 1841. 








Change of Soil. 


— 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Change of Soil, a Change of Seed. 


Ma. Eorror.— At the last meeting of the Philadel. | 
phia Agricultural Society, a member remarked, that 
the Foxite potato — which has been grown for many 
years in Jeraey, where the crop has for some time past 
eullered a regular diminution in quantity —is quite 
renovated by a removal to the neighbourhood of Spring 
Mill, Montgomery County, where it has uniformly 
yielded double the quantity of the Mercers, when 
planted side by side and under precisely the same cir- | 
cumstances. In this situation it turns out a late po- 
tato, the stalks remaining green until they are killed 
by the frost; and in this way its great productiveness 
is accounted for. 

Would it not, therefore, be excellent management to 
change the seed of the potato every vear, still adher- 
ing, however, to a particalar kind, if 1t be deemed pre- 
ferable? and this might readily be accomplished by 
friends residing at a distance, upon lands that are dis- | 
similar in their natures, by which, there is no doubt, | 
much benefit would be derived. Will our friends try it? | 

J. M. 


A Gem, 
“Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, contain the 
elements necessary for the support of animals and ve- 
getables, 


The same substances are the ultimate pro 
ducts of the chemical processes of decay and putrefac 
tion. All the innumerable products of vitality re- 
sume, after death, the original form from which they 
sprung. And thus death—the complete dissolution of 
an existing generation—becomes the source of life for 
a new one.” Ligezio. 


Notice. 


To P. M.'s question —“ Is the Beet-crop now ranked 


with the Morus Multicaulis, seeing that no premium is || 


offered by the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture for 
its cultivation the present year 7?" —the Committee for 
Premiums would reply, they consider the cultivation 


of the Beet established, and no longer requiring their | 


aid—it being, in fact, a premium in itself. To the ques- 
tion, ** Will the White Carrot he permitted to compete 
with the common kinds for premium ?” it is answered, 
certainly. 

The Essay on Temperance should be read with the 
deepest attention: it has been presented to the Cabinet 
by a practical farmer and valuable correspondent, and 
is a serious, sensible, and seasonable address on a sub- 
ject of vital and general importance, which admitted 


A Gem. — Notice. Vor. V. 


not of separation in any of its parts: it has therefor 


been given whole in the present number. 

A very interesting little work “ On the MAN Agee: 
of Bees,” has been published by J. M. Weeks, tie ba 
| tentee of the Vermont Bee-Hive, a model of which mg, 
| be seen at the office of the Cabinet. The work may 4, 
| obtained, price 37] cents, at the store of the proprietor. 
and publishers of the Farmers’ Cabinet, No. 50, Nor:) 
| 4th street, Philadelphia ; where also may be had al} t)y 

standard works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Botan, 
| and the sciences generally. j 
At the last meeting of the Horticultural Society oy 
| Philadelphia, the Committee to whom was referred th. 
_ consideration of the Orchardist’s Companion, a new 
quarterly journal undertaken in this city by A. How, 
Esq., report: That they have carefully examined th. 
first number, and the synopsis of the publication, ang 
find it to be a “ Journal devoted to the history, charar. 
ter, properties, modes of cultivation, and all other mar. 
ters appertaining to the fruits of the United States» 
and are of opinion that the work is calculated to hay, 
a beneficial tendency, and ought to receive the cordj,: 
support of the friends of Horticulture. The embeljis)- 
| ments are accurately executed, delineating a portion 
of the branch with the fruit, leaves, and minute ap. 
pendages in their natural position, and in all the; 
beauty and richness of colouring. The work will be , 
, becoming ornament to any library. 

A small quantity of the seed of the Emwr, (see pag 

183 of the Cabinet for January,) may be obtained of 

Mr. Powell, seed store, 23 Market street, Philadelphia 
_ Acrop has been sown the present spring, and the plants 
| appear peculiarly strong and promising. 

In answer to several inquiries, it is stated, Mr. Pas 
chall Morris’s price for half-bred lambs, a cross betweer 
the full-blooded Bakewell Buck and Southdown Ev 
| is $6 each, deliverable in August. The price for fu! 
hred Bakewell Bucks, one year old, $25 each. 

Many interesting articles lie over until our ner: 
Will our friends forward their communications befor 
the first of the month? 


' 


\| 
! 
} 
The quantity of rain and melted snow which fell dur 
ing Aptil (4th month,) was ...+...--«+++- 5.821 inches 
And the quantity which fell during the four months, 
from January Ist to May Ist, 1841, was ... 21} inches 
Joun Conrab. 
Pennsylvania Hespital, 5th mo. 1, 1841. 
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